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E. F. DIETZ, 


BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX MAKER, 
No. 42, North Third Street, 
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We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past 1ges 
For the benefit of future generations. 


oo in all its various and improved forms. Musk, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Books of every description bound 
and re-bound with neatness and despatch. 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The followi ing are some of the principal advantages of the “* PORT- 
FOLIO,” among m: ny others that will readily suggest themselves 

Music preserved i in this way is much more conveniently used than 
when bound. All performers ‘know the difficulty of adjusting a Book 
upon the PIANO rack, so that the Music can be readily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so well known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,”’ therefore, will be extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Music can be arranged in the “‘Port-Folio” to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the“ Port-Folio” so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes. 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until they can get it bound. It will be extremely useful to 

upils in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
ost, torn or soiled. 

The “ Port-Folio” is cheap, durable and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied to many 
other useful purposes, 

My arrangements with the Mail Stages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of the State without delay. 

For sale at the MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 
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notice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Car- 
pet Bags, Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c., &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call and examine for yourselves before 
buying elsewhere, as I am determined to sell as low as any house in the trade, at 
all risks. May, 1851. 


Benj. Smith, 
SURVEYOR AND ENGINEER. 
Office—M. W. Corner Third and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 


Surveys made with accuracy and despatch in any part of the city or country; 
also, Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates made for Rail, Plank and other 
Roads. Orders respectfully solicited. May, 1851. 


Flora %* Garden. 


This Establishment contains a collection of Plants and Flowers not excelled 
perhaps by any in the United States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varieties: 
and the proprietor has devoted ten years to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet 
in length, with specimens of rare and beautiful plants, and flowers from almost 
every part of the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated on South Seventh 
street and affords a delightful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. A 
commodious SALOON has been fitted up and will be supplied with confectionary, 
ice creams, and other refreshments suitable to the season and the place. Spiri- 








tuous liquors are excluded from the = BOQUETS of the richest flowers 


and most tasteful combination furnished throughout every season of the year. 


April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 


A. B. Laturop. J. W. MircHett. L. G. JEFFERS. 


A. B. Lathrop & Co., 


ii" ANUFACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in TRUNKS, Vali- 

ces, Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and Bornet Boxes, &c. 

Constantly on hand, at Eastern Prices (for casu,) the largest assortment 

of Packing Trunks, Canvas or Leather, Suitable for packing Prints, Clothing or 

Fancy Articles, Boots and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Packing Boxes for the city trade. Depot and Office No. 60 Third Street, at the 
‘Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, Saint Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 
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ARTICLE I. 
COMMERCIAL REVULSIONS. 


It is natura) that recollections of the pecuniary misfortunes and 
sufferings which attended the commercial revulsion of 1837, should 
make the people of this country more vigilant in observing every 
important movement, whether political or financial, which threatens 
to affect the stability and healthy condition of commerce. The 
large excess of imports over the amount of exports, which was 
made known by the financial report for the year ending 30th June, 
1850; the subsequent increase of importations over corresponding 
months of the preceding year; the rapid increase in the number of 
banksand of bank loans in connection with the spirit of internal im- 
provement, which prevails in almost every part of the country, have 
produced serious apprehension in the minds of many that a revul- 
sion, not less disastrous, perhaps, than that of 1837, is rapidly ap- 
proaching. We have been attentive observers of all these facts, 
and notwithstanding they indicate a spirit of speculation and over- 
trading, yet we do not regard a serious revulsion as a necessary 
consequence. The present state of things has been compared to 
that which immediately preceded the revulsion of 1837, from which 
conclusions have been drawn, that a powerful reaction is inevitable ; 
but there are many important facts distinguishing the present con- 
dition of the country from that which then existed. 

The imports of 1836 exceeded the exports by $61,316,995, and 
for the four years preceding 1837, the excess of imports amounted 
to $129,744,198. The banking capital, in 1837, amounted to 
$290,772,092. whilst the amount of precious metals in the vaults 
of the banks was only $37,955,340, representing a circulation of 
$149,185,890,—the bank loans were estimated at $525,115,702. 
The population of the country was then about 15,000,000. 

Now supposing other things affecting the commerce of the coun- 
try to be equal, it will be seen, by contrasting these facts with those 
relating to the same objects in 1850, that there is but slight cause 
for apprehending a revulsion from any thing that has yet occurred. 
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In 1847 the excess of exports was $12,102,986, and the imports 
of the precious metals amounted to $24,124,289; in 1848 the 
excess of imports, including specie, was $966,797; in 1849 the 
excess of imports was $2,100,619, and in 1850, $26,239,598, 
Making the entire excess of imports for the four years ending 1851, 
only $29,306,914, against $129,744,198 for the four years pre- 
ceding 1837. 

In 1850 the banking capital in the United States was $227 ,069,- 
074; specie in the vaults, $48,636,367 ; circulation, $154,538,- 
636, and bank loans $411,961,948: showing a reduction of 
$63,772,091 in the banking capital, and of $113,253,754 in the 
amount of loans, while there is found to be an increase of $10,- 
681,027 specie in the vaults, and only an increase of $5,353,746 
in the paper circulation. 

In the mean time our population has increased about fifty per 
cent., and our manufactures have probably more than doubled. 


But there are other facts which may be regarded as ‘calculated 
to sustain our present prosperity, which did not exist in 1837. 
The separation of the banks from the government, and the pay- 
ment of duties in cash, will tend to make the line of bank discounts 
more steady and prevent the sudden expansions and contractions 
of issues, which so frequently occurred in former times, and operate 
as a wholesome check upon excessive importations. Emigration 
has increased about four fold since 1837 ; and it is estimated that 
we receive from that source alone about $10,000,000 in specie 
annually: this may be properly regarded as a clear annual gain to 
the national wealth. ‘The quantity of precious metals now in the 
country, must be at least double that of 1837; and although we 
anticipate a falling off in the production of gold in California, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that the decline will be so sudden as 
to produce any material effect on the financial condition of the 
country. Indeed, we regard the dangers involved in the discovery 
of gold in California, as passed; and the excitement having sub- 
sided, our people, especially in the West, have become better con- 
tented, than formerly, with the advantages of a location east of 
the Rocky mountains. No one expects an increase in the produc- 
tions of the California mines; and few regard the influx of gold 
from that quarter as calculated to affect materialiy the prices of 
labor or property ; and, consequently, we are likely to escape the 
evils which were at one period apprehended from speculations in- 
duced by a redundancy of the precious metals. 


There was an excess of imports over the exports each successive 
year from 1830 up to 1837, amounting, in six years, to $159,- 
477,062, and from 1833 to the date of the revulsion, an enormous 
amount of individual indebtedness was created, in almost every 
part of the country, growing out of speculations in lands, town 
and city lots, negroes and other property, presenting a state of 
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general embarrassment, to which the present scarcity bears no com- 
parison. Banks were created, not for the purpose of affording 
facilities to the ordinary and legitimate operations of commerce, 
but for purposes of speculation, until entire communities became so 
completely involved, that in many instances their productive resour- 
ces were totally inadequate to the payment of their obligations ; 
—bankruptcy was the natural and inevitable result. 

During that period, too, the duties on imports were undergoing 
a gradual reduction annually; every year increasing the advan- 
tages of the foreign manufacturers over our own feeble establish- 
ments, until they were almost entirely crushed. In the madness 
for trade and speculation, agriculture was neglected until we found 
it necessary to import bread from that country, to which we have 
always so anxiously looked for a market for our own surplus. 

A careful comparison of the history of the six years immediately 
preceding the revulsion of 1837 with that of the last six years will, 
we think, satisfy any intelligent mind that there is at present no 
serious cause of alarm. For, if with the comparatively limited 
resources then possessed by the country, it sustained its credit 
through a period of six years of excessive importations, until the 
aggregate balances reached $155,000,000, need we apprehend any 
serious inconvenience from our present condition ? 

But while we regard the present financial condition of the coun- 
try as being sound and eminently prosperous, we perceive symptoms 
indicating a spirit of speculation which, if not watched and guarded 
against, threatens to produce a state of embarrassment calculated 
to check our progress, at least foraseason. ‘The great number of 
new banks which have been recently established in the eastern 
States, is, in our opinion, the worst symptom of the times. We 
see it stated, on what we deem good authority, that the increase of 
banking capital this year, in New York alone, will amount to 
$10,000,000 ; and it is probable that in all the States the increase 
during the same period may amount to $25,000,000. We are not 
aware of any new developments in the resources of the eastern 
States that demand so large an augmentation of their banking 
facilities, and conclude that many of these institutions have been 
created, in part, for the purpose of sustaining, for a time, a state 
of local indebtedness, which has already become burthensome ; 
and, in part, for purposes of speculation. It remains to be seen 
how far the principles involved in the free banking system will 
operate as a check to the evils incident to excessive banking. We 
regard banks, when established for the purpose of relieving a com- 
munity from indebtedness, as the most certain means that could be 
devised of augmenting the evil; but their creation is still more to 
be deprecated when established with a view to speculation in un- 
productive property. 

Another symptom to be deprecated is exhibited in the traffic, al- 
most everywhere going on, in unimproved & unproductive real estate. 
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Debts incurred on account of real estate with a view to its imme- 
diate improvement, may be regarded as legitimate ; but when pur- 
chases ere made solely on speculation, debts are created without a 
corresponding increase, and, indeed, without any increase whatever 
in the wealth of the country; and it may happen that a communi- 
ty may become profoundly involved in debt and a large proportion 
of its members ruined, without adding anything whatever to the 
quantity or productiveness of its property. Among the causes 
which conspired to produce the revulsion of 1837, there was nonc, 
perhaps, more mischievous than speculation in unproductive real 
estate. A community, comparatively free from local indebtedness, 
cannot be greatly affected by commercial revulsions. The profits 
of land and labor may be reduced for a time; but the people, if 
free from debt, are generally left in the full enjoyment of all the 
substantial comforts and conveniencies to which they have been ac- 
customed, and, at most, experience but a temporary check to their 
prosperity. But it is far otherwise when the local indebtedness is 
large. In that case, so soon as the price of property and the pro- 
fits of labor begin to depreciate, the community become panic 
stricken ; creditors become importunate ; confidence is destroyed ; 
and credit being no longer available, the necessity of realizing re- 
duces the prices of property far below its ordinary standard, and 
thus a reaction, taking place at a remote point, gains force as it 
progresses, until like a tornado it sweeps over the land, prostrating 
in its course all except such as may have possessed suflicient forti- 
tude to resist the temptations and influences of the times. 

The policy of prosecuting the various schemes of public improve- 
ment, which have been projected within the last two or three years, 
is intimately connected with the subject under consideration ; for, 
although they are legitimate objects of investment, yet, if it be 
true that the country is in imminent danger of bankruptcy, as 
some have supposed, prudence would dictate the abandonment or 
suspension of these projects until the storm shall have passed and 
the country restored to a state of prosperity. It is doubtless true 
that works of public improvement cannot be carried on extensively 
in any country, at any time, without affecting commerce and, in 
some degree, every department of industry ; nor can the introduc- 
tion of labor saving machinery or other improvement in the arts 
take place, without producing a change which operates injuriously, 
for a time, to some departments of industry. But such consid- 
erations cannot be allowed to obstruct the progress of the age in 
the arts of civilization. It is our true policy to press forward to 
the extent of our capacity; and the main point to be observed is, 
that we shall not undertake more than can be conveniently accom- 
plished in the time proposed. Railroads and other artificial faci- 
lities of transportation and traveling, have become objects of ne- 
cessity ; and the inhabitants of any country who would postpone 
the commencement of such works, until a season when no danger 
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or inconvenience arising from their prosecution could be imagined 
by timid and cautious minds, will remain destitute of their benefits 
to the end of time. There are many individuals in every community 
who, like the sluggard, always imagine that ‘‘ there is a lion in the 
path”’ that leads to the attainment of great objects, and, lacking 
courage to move forward themselves, endeavor to alarm others by 
depicting difficulties and dangers which have no other existence 
than in their own imaginations. 

We have noticed what we regard as the most dangerous symp- 
toms of a commercial revulsion: and, while we admit that if these 
symptoms remain unchecked for an indefinite period, they must 
prove fatal to our present prosperity, we, nevertheless, believe that 
it would be difficult to recur to a time in the history of this country, 
when its capacity for accomplishing great works was greater than 
at present. 

The unqualified expression of this opinion may be regarded by 
some individuals, as imprudent at a time when strong symptoms 
of speculation are observable in many parts of the country; and 
when, too, the excess of imports continues to be augmented. Lut 
we regard those who endeavor to inspire the minds of the people 
with apprehensions of immediate ruin, as having mistaken the 
means of preventing the evils which they desire to avoid; for, 
whilst overwrought pictures of danger are disregarded by the shrewd 
and more daring portion of the community, they tend to prevent 
prudent and timid individuals from investing their means in enter- 
prises, calculated to develop the resources of the country. The 
surest raethod by which overtrading and speculation can be pre- 
vented, is to encourage the employment of capital in productive 
branches of industry; for in no other way can the prices of pro- 
perty and labor be so regulated, as to bear a just and permanent 
relation to their true value. 

Uninterrupted prosperity for a few years in succession, has uni- 
formly, in this country, been followed by a revulsion more or less 
disastrous. And not comprehending the true causes which produce 
this result, or unwilling to admit their own indiscretions, those who 
suffer most, generally attribute their misfortunes to the policy of 
the Government. It cannot be doubted that there is a lack of 
wisdom in the national legisiature, as well as amongst the people ; 
and every branch of industry being more or less affected by legis- 
lative action relating to foreign commerce, it requires a high de- 
gree of intelligence and sagacity on the part of the statesman to 
foresee the more distant effects of any law designed to regulate 
trade. But this prominent feature in the history of American 
commerce and finance, is derived from the economy and habits of 
the people—formed with reference to their social condition and the 
abundant resources of the country which remain undeveloped— 
rather than from legislative action. 

Perhaps no other people profit so little by practical illustrations 
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of the fundamental principles of political and individual economy, 
as do the citizens of the United States. An individual labors with 
moderate success for many years, and, by investing his profits in 
productive property, gradually increases his wealth: during this 
period he will make no investment in property, unless convinced 
that the profits will be certain, and it is dificult to draw him into 
any kind of enterprise, where the profits depend on contingencies. 
But should a few years of unusual prosperity occur, he will aban- 
don the principles, to the observance of which he owes his success, 
and become a speculator. He discovers that town lots and unim- 
proved lands are advancing in price; and, actuated by a desire to 
grow rich suddenly, it would seem that the teachings of experience 
and observation are obliterated from his memory, and he rashly 
hazards the acquisitions of many years in the purchase of pro- 
perty which yields no revenue, and at prices far above the nominal 
value at which it was formerly estimated, even by himself. 

Another abandons his farm or workshop and becomes a merchant ; 
and, finally, the idea of accumulating wealth by purchasing, in- 
stead of producing it, becomes prominent in every mind. While 
debts and the expenses of living rapidly increase, production as 
rapidly declines, until individual credit is brought into requisition 
to supply the deficiencies ; but, this expedient failing, banks and 
other corporations are created as the last desperate effort to sus- 
tain, for a season, a state of things now rapidly drawing to a fatal 
conclusion. 

In treating this subject, we have aimed to state the facts fairly ; 
for, be the condition of man whatever it may, he cannot be bene- 
fitted by misleading his judgment. We have endeavored to show 
that, while there is no serious cause of alarm, yet there is reason 
for the exercise of more than ordinary caution. ‘The eastern 
States have enjoyed an unparalleled degree of prosperity through 
a period of many years; the development of the resources of the 
South and West, which in times past contributed to their wealth, 
begins to act in another direction ; and they now find it necessary 
to adopt artificial means to sustain their controlling influence over 
the industry and commerce of the nation. In this they are strug- 
gling against natural laws, which must prevail in the end; and a 
reaction in their financial condition may be regarded as an inevi- 
table consequence. Such an event could scarcely happen there 
without producing a temporary check in the West: but if we look 
well to our own condition and avoid the creation of debts beyond 
our certain means of payment, we shall escape the misfortunes 
which usually attend great commercial revulsions. In the mean 
time let us encourage the establishment of manufactures and the 
opening of mines; for upon these pursuits our agriculturists must 
finally rely for a market. They constitute the true and only solid 
foundation of our commercial independence, and will serve to pro- 
tect us against the revulsions of other countries. 
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ARTICLE II. 






INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF JNO. AUG. WILLIAMS, A. M., 






PRESIDENT OF CHRISTIAN FEMALE COLLEGE, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AT HIS INSTALLATION, IN THE TOWN OF COLUM- de 
BIA, BOONE COUNTY, MISSOURI, APRIL 7rH, 1851. 








AmonG the many improvements that distinguish the present age, 
that which has been made in the Science of Education, is one of 
the most important. Since the revival of Letters indeed, the ac- * 
quisition of useful and polite learning has been the employment of Ss 
the more favored youth, among all civilized nations; and now an is 
education is regarded as essential to the happiness of every indi- x 
vidual. Still, it is a recent inquiry which has sought after the best 
means of enlightening and developing the mind, and comparatively q 
modern taste or policy has elevated the office of Instructor to the 
rank of a learned profession. , 

Such, however, have been the circumstances of the American 9 
citizen, particularly in Western or younger States; so absorbed 
has he been in the settlement and cultivation of a rich and exten- 
sive territory, that he has, in a great measure, failed to reap or to 
appreciate those advantages, which have resulted from improve- 
ments in this interesting department. Education is, consequently, 
trammeled with much error ; error, which philosophy and enterprise 
have elsewhere discovered and corrected. Although a zeal, a li- 
berality, in behalf of this cause exist in many portions of our own FH 
Jand, worthy indeed, the imitation of any people, yet, unfortunate- ; 
ly, this zeal is often found to espouse the most fatal errors, and : 
this liberality to be successful in their suppert. 4 

It may not be improper, on this occasion, to advert, in a brief 
and familiar manner, to some of these evils, and to intimate, as 
we proceed, that remedial course we design to pursue in this, our 
young, and, I trust, our favored Institution. - 




























°C . . . 
In this practical, matter-of-fact age, nearly everything is esti- 


mated according to its pecuniary advantages. Office, honor, 
skill, and reputation, are sometimes valued solely in consideration 
of the annual amount which they secure to the possessor. The 
advantages of scholarship, in the estimation of some, indeed of 
many, consist in the increased facilities they afford in the accumu- 4 
lation of wealth. Even the rudimental key—reading, writing, br 
and calculation—is desired, not because it opens to the student ‘ 
the rich stores of intellectual treasure, but because these simple, 
yet invaluable attainments are necessary to render him an accom- 
plished business man ; to make him familiar with forms, prices- 
current, and commercial details. Even science and literature 
are sometimes considered merely as useful instruments in the field 
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of profitable discovery, or in the department of mechanical inven- 
tion; these often bear a mercantile value, computable i in dollars 
and cents—the great exchangeable representative of human worth, 
wants, and opinions. 

As an illustration of the nature and tendency of this popular 
notion, we might remark that those distinguished philosophers— 
Fulton, Franklin, and Morse—while eminently conspicuous in the 
walks of science, and deservedly esteemed for many excellencies of 
character, moral and intellectual, have a fame awarded them at this 
day, which few of their contemporaries have received ; not so much 
in consideration of the moral benefits which have accrued to so- 
ciety from their labors, but rather, because their several inventions 
have filled the coffers of government, have increased the revenue 
of the nation, and replenished the purse of the citizen. The 
monuments which these celebrated men have erected for themselves 
—the rod, the steamer, and the telegraph—will, doubtless, remain 
imperishable, when the labors of a Howard, a Dix, or a Mathew, 
shall have been forgotten. 

The influence of this notion is most deleterious. It sinks the 
intellectual into the commercial character ; it degrades scholarship 
into a lucrative accomplishment ; it converts a laudable ambition 
into a sordid avarice ; and makes reason, taste, and fancy subser- 
vient to the petty schemes of a selfish aggrandizement. 

So true is it, that almost everything bears a specific value, de- 
termined by go/d, and expressed in the denomination of the Fe- 
deral Table, that even the dialect of the counting-room has be- 
come applicable in the definition of moral and intellectual subjects. 
The term worth, for instance, which once expressed the price of 
merchandize, is now used interchangeably with merit, or moral ex- 
cellence ; and ¢alent, which formerly designated a certain amount 
of money, is now expressive of a certain amount of cntedlectual 
ability. 

Truly, we live in a golden age !—not like that which the poet’s 
fancy has described, when man lived supremely blessed, amidst the 
tranquil scenes of innocence. simplicity and bliss, where every af- 
fection of the heart, and faculty of the mind was pure and vigorous, 
and found its proper exercise and gratification in the objects which 
surrounded him; but we live in an age when all our hopes and 
fears, our tastes and desires, our energies of soul and body, are 
too often concentrated in the miserable pursuit of a gilded phan- 
tom. Asa people, we have, like Israel of old, turned to the wor- 
ship and service of a splendid idol, at the very moment when the 
God of Science was communing most freely with us. We have 
decked the golden calf with laurel snatched from the brow of the 
scholar and philanthropist—thus adorning the object of our idolatry 
with the spoils of literature, and often of christianity. 

No wonder then, that the popular view, with respect to Epuca- 
TION partakes so largely of this pecuniary character, and that 
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consequently, much that renders learning the noblest of acquisi- 
tions is overlooked. No wonder, that the highest and best attain- 
ments of mind are depreciated, and the cultivation of a delicate 
taste, a logical discrimination, and a refined fancy is neglected. 
No wonder that the statesman so often gives place to the dema- 
gogue, the economist to the shrewd speculator, and the philosopher 
to the inventor of patented machinery. No wonder that banking 
houses are more numerous than colleges—that more tickets are 
sold at the lottery table than at the door of the lecture room. No 
wonder that salaries are more desired than wreaths of laurel, and 
that there are more adventurers to E] Dorado, than pilgrims to 
Mount Parnassus ! 

Were we, however, to conform to the customs of the age, in the 
calculation of the value of an education, we might find sufficient 
reasons for regarding it as pre-eminent with respect to its actual 
pecuniary advantages. 


A sound, rational education is, emphatically, the poor man’s 
wealth, the orphan’s best legacy; a rich, impe rishable legacy, 
which a youth of industry never fails to bequeath to manhood. It 
is a capital into which time, health and energy, are always e: asily 
convertible. In the language of political economy, capital is any 
material or element whatever, which, when combined with the re- 
quisite labor, will yield the comforts or elegancies of life. Uncul- 
tivated lands, hoarded coin, unexplored mines, are, in fact, utterly 
valueless in this isolated and passive condition. But they become 
the resources, the wealth of a nation, when married to human in- 
dustry. It is, likewise, an established principle, that in order to 
determine the intrinsic value of any thing that comes under this 
denomination, we do not apply the ordinary rules of mensuration 
alone, but we look likewise, and chiefly, to the industrial products, 
as the fair exponent of its capital value. We thus compute the 
value of a section of land, not by ascertaining its area in roods 
and acres, but by looking at the annual harvest returns which an 
average amount of industry will produce. In fine, that is the most 
valuable species of capital, which, with any given amount of la- 
bor, will yield the largest per centum of profit able result. A con- 
sideration is always paid to any peculiarity in its nature or circum- 
stances, which may affect its intrinsic value—as its liability to loss 
or injury. 

To apply these principles to the subject before us: Knowledge, 
agreeably to the language of this pr actical and pecuniary age, is 
a "productive capital, an immaterial stock, capable of yiel ling ib 
certain amount of profits, when combined with the requisite labor. 
To estimate the commercial value of a polite and finished educa- 
tion -such as may be attained by young gentlemen, and, I might 
add, young ladies, in our universities and colleges—we are au- 
thorized by the spirit and custom of the age, to look at the usual 
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exponent of the capital value, the final results of such an educa- 
tion, when combined practically with industry. 

The young man who can earn a salary of five hundred dollars, 
by the exercise of any particular talent or accomplishment, is re ally 
the owner of as ge productive stock, as he who can create but 
the same value by the cultivation of the soil, or by the sale of 
merchandize. The civil engineer, who receives one thousand dol- 
lars for the survey of any work of internal improvement, is in fact 
a capitalist to the full amount of that sum of which one thousand 
dollars is the interest: that is, he is the owner of a productive 
stock worth nearly /wentfy times that amount; a treasure, too, 
which moth cannot corrupt, which rust cannot consume, and which 
thieves cannot break through and steal; an estate unexposed to 
bankruptcy, mortgage, or assessment. The lawyer, the physician, 
the author, are all capitalists of this character, wealthier too, than 
the merchant or the farmer, who, by combining his labor with mer- 
chandize or lands, receives but the same amount of gain per an- 
num. I say wealthier, because the clerk, for example, without 
money or landed estate, by a proper use of his intellectual capital, 
may earn as -_ as the stockholder with ten thousand dollars ; 
and, moreover, by this very use, enriches, rather than impover- 
zshes his stock. Besides, it is above the reach of floods ; it is 
beyond the ravages of pestilence ; fire cannot consume, nor bank- 
ruptcy affect it. 

Hence, a parent cannot leave to his child a better legacy than a 
thorough education; for he thereby entails upon him an estate of 
which death alone can divest him. A moderate sum, judiciously 
expended, will, by securing to him the advantages of scholarship, 
endow him with a fortune which the sharper may covet, but which 
he can not take from him. 

This view of the subject seems to possess a peculiar applicabi- 
lity to the circumstances and temperament of woman. The indi- 
gent young man, who must rely on his own exertions for a main- 
tenance, may elect a trade, a profession or an enterprize that will 
eventually secure to him honorable independence. His iron nerve, 
his hardy frame, and resolute energy, are natural endowments that 
already render him a capitalist, and which especially qualify him 
with the aid of a frugal and discreet policy, to pursue any of the 
branches of manly industry with success. But it is far different with 
the young woman, whom adversity has exposed to want; with the 
orphan girl, who must become the architect of her own fortune. 
Far different is his condition from that of the mother widowed in 
her youth, and appealing in her desolation to the sympathies, and 
often to the charities of a selfish world, for protection and support. 
She must grow familiar with the graceless forms of poverty; near 
her humble abode be ‘ggarly need and temptation must ever linger ! 
The avarice of man has claimed and appropriated all the avenues 
to wealth, as well as to fame; and she who was made to share his 
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glory as a companion through life, often finds, when too late, that 
even her subsistence is the result of her dependence, and that, as 
an isolated being, she must claim from humanity as a boon, that 
support which she would gladly have earned as a recompense. 

Instances are too common even in our own land, where young 
women have been suddenly thrown upon a strange world, without 
fortune, without friends, and what is infinitely worse, without the 
spirit or the means of self-reliance, which a consciousness of their 
own strength and qualifications might have supplied. In such a 
crisis, the needle becomes a daughter’s only staff, for an imperfect 
education has left her without a single accomplishment upon which 
she could lean for support. No trade, no profession, no employ- 
ment but this, is hers. Her hard earned gains seldom enable her 
to indulge in that recreation essential to health, and she soon 
perishes from the earth, a martyr to a noble but misdirected in- 
dustrv. 

Why may not a new circle of industrial pursuits be devised, 
adapted to the taste and genius of woman? Why may she not 
preside over some of the elegant and more useful arts of life ¢ 
Why may we not allot to her some space in the great commercial, 
mechanical or professional theatre, now appropriated exclusively 
to the ambition or the avarice of the sterner sex? Surely, there 
is much she might perform, yea, much she would rejoice to perform, 
useful to her race, honorable to herself, entirely compatible with 
the delicacy of her nature, and consistent with her domestic rela- 
tions, but for the deficiency of her attainments ; but for that mo- 
nopoly which vests in man by virtue of his superior education. 

It may be that ancient chivalry tended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of woman, by anticipating and providing for all her wants, 
as well as by protecting her from injury and insult. But modern 
policy, by restricting her education, by closing against her all the 
avenues to wealth, has ¢ncapacztated her for self-maintenance, and 
made her dependence a matter of necessity. That service which 
was originally rendered as a graceful compliment to her worth, 
when her ignorance and weakness were unavoidable, is now often 
bestowed as charity, for which she must be dependent—at a time 
too, when a sound disciplinary Education might soon qualify her, 
in every important particular and for every possible crisis, for the 
enjoyment of all the blessings of personal citizenship and inde- 
pendency. 

I ask for no re-organization of society, no material concessions 
from man, no sacrifice of duty or delicacy on the part of woman, 
in order to render her thus comparatively independent amid all the 
Vicissitudes of life, and under every dispensation of fortune. All 
the virtues which are valuable in practical life are already hers. 
With many of them she is more liberally endowed than her com- 
panion. Her industry is systematic and untiring, her energy is 
easily concentrated, her talent is versatile; she is patient, ingeni- 
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ous, frank, and discreet. These attributes, while they render her 
the proper guardian of her family, would, with the requisite af- 
tainments, eminently qualify her for the task of self-maintenance, 
when necessity throws her, as it often does, upon her own indivi- 
dual resources. She is, however, in many cases, utterly destitute 
of those acquisitions, which render these virtues profitable in the 
ordinary sense of the term. They are jewels, which indeed brighten 
the links in her chain, but which alone cannot ransom her from her 
bondage-like dependency. 

I repeat, I would not see the subsisting relations between the 
sexes disturbed ; nor do I desire to see woman forsaking her pro- 
per sphere, and claiming political honors or wielding political in- 
fluence. But I do ar lently desire to see her well ‘qualified by a 
rational Education, for any destiny that may await her in life. | 
would not have her, in all respects, independent of her companion, 
much less of society ; but so educated, that in every possible emer- 
gency she may live happy, useful and honored; unexposed alike 
to the sting of poverty and to the stain of disgrace ; able alone to 
maintain herself, to educate her family, and to honor and bless 
her race by useful works of piety and love—not that an isolated 
position is more conducive to her happiness, or more favorable to 
her usefulness, but because every woman, at some period of her 
life, may have to assume its responsibilities. Her helplessness, her 
absolute dependence, in such a crisis, must otherwise subject her 
to the will of others, and this constitutes what I mean by her 
bondage. 

Every daughter, therefore, should be so trained in the domestic 
school, so taught in useful and substantial knowledge, so habi- 
tuated, in early life, to the virtues of se//-relcance, self-denial 
and economy, as to be able in the great drama of after life to find 
in the energy of her character, and in the resources of her mind, 
that independence, that honor and that happiness, for which she 
is now, in most cases, absolutely dependent on social connexion. 
An entailed fortune, an extensive relationship, an advantageous 
matrimonial alliance. are not sufficient guarantees that she whom 
you now maintain with a fond and munificent hand; whom you 
have adorned with light accomplishments ; whom you have edu- 
cated for the brilliant circle of the queenly station, will not some 
day be a lonely tenant in the vale of poverty, whose only legacy, 
the fragments of a brilliant, but now useless education. 

If there be on earth an affecting instance of helpless wretched- 
ness, it is when unfortunate woman, in the garb of virtuous pover- 
ty, kneels at the feet of a cold and selfish world, a suppliant for 
honorable, yet almost profitless employment. Dependent as a 
citizen,—yet responsible, it may be, as a parent; anxious from 
affection, yet unable from necessity, to earn that subsistence, which 
a refined and generous nature demands. Christianity and chivalry, 
in their ministrations of love, may spread over her pathway the 
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radiance of hope, the transient sunshine of joy ; but the heart may 
feel a thousand wants, which charity can not anticipate—aspira- 
tions which the most generous chivalry cannot satisfy. There are 
flowers which must scent the humblest walks of life, whose beauty 
and whose sweetness must nourish the soul. Sympathy may 
brighten, but it cannot produce them; they must spring, if they 
spring at all, from a cultivated heart, and an enlightened mind— 
deriving their lustre, beauty and sweetness, from woman herself. 
Her fortitude may sustain her in want; her piety may lean, with 
the beautiful confidence of Faith in the Unseen Hand for support, 
and find therein protection, which she may have lost in man; the 
industry that expands her energy and consumes her life, may give 
unrecompensed employment into her hands, and thus she may 
sometimes find in the inherent wértuwes of her character, those re- 
sources, which may sustain her under ordinary privations: but her 
fortitude, her faith, her energy, can never compensate for a neg- 
lected mind, or a neglected heart. Untaught and untrained, doubly 
afflicted with the curse of want and of ignorance, she soon sinks 
to the earth, and often loses in death or abandonment, that sensi- 
bility and those aspirations, which, though originating in her dis- 
position, find their only exercise and enjoyment ia intellectual pur- 
suits, or in enlightened moral enterprise. 

How important, therefore, for Woman, is a practical Education ! 
Her glory and her happiness are dependent upon it. We ask it 
for her as a charity which humanity should grant, because it alone 
must be her support and independence, in the day of her adversi- 
ty, when, as a widow or as an orphan, she takes her disconnected 
position on the stage of life. We claim it for her, as a right, 
which justice must acknowledge, for her highest happiness and use- 
fulness are inseparably connected with it. In her behalf, we ap- 
peal to your affections as parents, to your pride as citizens, to your 
chivalry as men, to unbind the shackles which fetter her to a de- 
pendency almost servile, and by a liberal and rational training, 
elevate her to that influential social position, to which her equal 
intellect and more resplendent virtues justly entitle her. 

But, it is sometimes affirmed by those who would disparage the 
intellectual capabilities of Woman, and who would consequently 
limit her Education to a few flimsy aceomplishments, that her in- 
feriority of mind, and the comparative weakness of her frame, 
determine at once her relations to society, and attach her to man, 
a3 a mere dependent; that he is, by the constitution of society, 
and the appointment of his Creator, her natural counselor, cham- 
pion and dord; that consequently science, literature, and the arts, 
are his peculiar inheritance, which she, as a satellite may indirectly 
enjoy, receiving and reflecting a borrowed splendor. but there is 
in fact no such relationship as this suggested, either by nature or 
by Revelation. ‘True, it is a beautiful arrangement that makes 
society, both national and domestic, the result of a combination of 
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the various and opposite qualities that distinguish the sexes ; yet 
it must be borne in mind, that it is a mutual affection, and not the 
weakness of woman, that is the bond of this social union. Her 
heart prompts her to lean on man, not from a selfish policy, not 
from a conscious imbecility, but from a graceful and tender ajfee- 
tion, that is designed to honor, and not to embarrass him. 

It is because this principle of her nature, this fundamental law 
in the structure of society, is overlooked in her Education ; 1t is 
because she is viewed as a being whose universal weakness must find 
strength in man, whose utter helplessness rust lean on him for 
support, that as an intellectual being, she has so long languished. 
Under the influence of these erroneous notions, her education has 
been so much restricted, that the presumed imbecility has, in a 
great degree, actually resulted ; and she is consequently compelled, 
in many instances, to attach herself, as a parasite to him, by 
whose side, she should have flourished as the zvy. 

The Missletoe, fit emblem of Woman as she often is, borrows 
its sustenance and strength from the forest tree, whose hardihood 
protects, and whose majesty elevates, the frail and feeble parasite. 
And while the soil, the sunshine, and the shower, all minister to 
the glory of the one, yet the axe, decay, and the storm, will one 
day involve both in the common ruin. Thus esteemed, she, as a 
member of society, has no individuality of life, no originality of 
character. Her destiny is developed by influences, and affected 
by circumstances, which she cannot control. Popular Education 
contemplates her in this position only—that of mere dependency ; 
—and a light and airy training soon accomplishes her for the sta- 
tion. 

But her sphere, her destiny, are altogether different. The vine, 
familiar illustration of woman in her true relation and character, 
has an individual and separate existence. It springs forth with in- 
dependent life, into a genial clime, endowed with an original beauty 
and utility. The dew and the rain, the beam and the breeze, im- 
part greenness and vigor to the stem, grace and elasticity to the 
branches. In the economy of nature, its lively tendrils soon in- 
stinctively seck the oak, not for sustenance, not for protection 
alone, not to resign its existence or its independence, but that it 
may the more easily reach to a balmier air and a brighter sky. 
Such is the true position and character of woman. Endowed with 
distinctive and original attributes; sensitive to every influence 
around her; with a high and peculiar destiny before her, she af- 
fords the singular instance of dependency of position, combined 
with independe ney of character. Skillful ‘be the vine dress ser, that 
may train this generous plant, for the glory of the vineyard is 
fashioned in his hands ! 

The obvious tendency of such errors is often practically exem- 
plified in the education of the girl. From the opinion already no- 
ticed, that her attainments should be limited to a few rudimental 
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branches and light accomplishments, have originated many perni- 
cious practices in the school; and I hesitate not to affirm, that 
these erroneous notions, where incorporated into a system of in- 
struction, render any institution of learning useless, if not posi- 
tively injurious. The limits of this address will not allow a speci- 
fication of other evils ; we must, therefore, be content to substitute 
the presentation of a few additional general principles, which, if 
observed, will do much to correct or to prevent the errors inciden- 
tal to the subject. 

Education pre-supposes the zmbeczlity, as well as the ¢gnorance 
of the young ; and hence, it should tend not only to enlighten the 
understanding, but also to develop the various faculties of the mind. 
Nature has happily suggested the method of combining instruction 
with discipline. She has so connected the exercise of mind with 
the acquisition of knowledge, that the child’s earliest efforts in the 
pursuit of the one, necessarily invigorate the other. It is the 
general notion that an education is a certain amount of knowledge 
acquired, and that an educated person, is one of great learning, 
one who has perused many books, and who can repeat many facts 
in history, or many truths in science. It is forgotten that the 
memory may be gorged with undigested lore until the student be- 
comes an animated encyclopediz, and yet the judgment, the 
taste, and the imagination remain unimproved. ‘That uniform de- 
velopment of all the powers which constitute the strength and ac- 
tivity of the mind—a ready common sense for all times and all 
subjects—is of more value than all the memorized learning of the 
schools. The erudite book-worm can never, in this sense of the 
term, become better educated than his shelves ; he has no higher 
title to the honor of the name than a circulating Abrary. 

It is some times the case that this error is embraced by the 
teacher, and that he labors to store the memory with words, to the 
entire neglect of the cultivation of the mind. But he scatters seed 
upon a stony ground, who undertakes to instruct without culture. 
Knowledge should be regarded as the means, and not as the sole 
object of education. In conveying instruction to the young, the 
teacher should arouse the whole intellect, awaken every energy, 
until the soul becomes ready for the work of assimilation—and 
thus, each truth that is communicated will not only illumine, but 
likewise invigorate the mind. The maxim which these reflections 
naturally suggest, is one which we have long since adopted as the 
basis of a system of intellectual education. Thorough culture the 
object, and familiar instruction the means. 

These principles are utterly at variance with that worse than 
useless method known as the rofe system, by which teacher and 
pupil are, in a great measure, exempted from the labor of think- 
ing for themselves. 'T'ext-books are useless, except as assistants 
to oral and experimental instruction. But when they are substi- 
tuted for the familiar lecture, or for the invigorating exercise ; 
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when they, alone, furnish the teacher with his questions, and the 
pupil with his answers, they become fatal to scholarship, and often 
to mind. The ultimate tendency of this wretched system, is to 
produce another, more wretched still. From making the book, 
instead of the subject the text, the puerile pence! system has ori- 
ginated, by which the employment of the pupil has been reduced 
to the stupid task of marking the lesson, and repeating the same 
by rote, in reply to printed or prepared questions, which some- 
times injuriously contain or suggest the answer. These exercises 
are generally continued until the closing day of the monotonous 
term, when the public are summoned to witness the pageant of an 
exhibition, where the pupil, with slumbering mind is made the pup- 
pet, and the astonished parent becomes the dupe: deceived by 
system into the belief, that the daughter, for whose education he 
had long and anxiously toiled, has now become the real, of that 
vision which hope and pride and love, had made the idol of his 
heart. Alas! the surfeited memory of the graduate, soon sur- 
renders its borrowed verbiage ; a blankness comes over the mind, 
as word after word passes into oblivion, and soon, all that is left, 
is a vain conceit of scholarship, and a passive imbecility of all the 
mental powers. 

Fortunately for the nation, this sacrifice of youthful mind, is 
seldom witnessed in this enlightened day; and the time is near at 
hand, when the common sense and the humanity of the people, 
will rescue the young without exception, from a condition worse 
than ignorance itself. 

No education can be regarded as useful or philosophical, unless 
it be adapted to the nature of the individual. That is the most 
miserable pedagoguery which prescribes an invariable routine of 
study and exercise, to which every taste, and age, and grade of 
capacity must conform, Indeed, this Procrustean practice has 
ruined many a sprightly mind. In the development and iMtemins- 
tion of the intellect, it must be remembered that no general sys- 
tem can be desired, applicable in its details to every one. Yet, 
at the same time, 4. are fundamental principles, general laws 
of mind, on which education, as a science, is firmly established. 
To these, all minor systems, all the regulations of the school, all 
the details of practical instruction, should conform. One of the 
most important of these laws, is the supremacy of the moral sen- 
timents. If it be true, that the noblest endowment of man is his 
moral nature, it follows that supreme regard should be paid to its 
culture in the disciplinary department of the school. 

I am aware that schools alone, cannot form characters indepen- 
dent of parental and social influence ; but they exert a most im- 
portant agency in nourishing the virtuous or the vicious principles. 
It is a solemn truth, which parents should ever bear in mind, that 
in the room of the instructor, the scholar, at each moment, either 
advances or retrogrades. This is peculiarly true with respect to 
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his morals. The intellect, once deeply impressed with any truth 
in science, seldom relinquishes it; but the heart of the boy, that 
may glow with the ardor of love to-day, may heave with the tem- 
pest of passion to-morrew. The literary career of the student is 
generally progressive. Each page, and lecture, and experiment, 
necessarily increases his store of information, and even idleness 
and inattention, but robs him of time. But a vicious example, 
emblazoned in history, or delineated in verse, may give to passion 
an ascendency that, in the end, may triumph over virtue. Per- 
haps, at no period of life is the moral man entirely stationary ; 
certainly in youth, when every affection is pliant, and every sensi- 
bility acute, the heart is strengthening either in virtue or in vice. 

It would be superfluous, on this occasion, and before this commu- 
nity, to dwell upon the importance of moral culture. The great 
question, in which we are interested is—How shall our schools and 
colleges correct the follies of the young, inculcate the principles of 
sound morality, and establish the supremacy of an enlightened con- 
science ? 

Unfortunately for the young, genius and learning are too com- 
monly exalted as the only standards of human greatness. A 
thoughtless world has so often rendered its homage to personage, 
instead of to character, that the ambition of the youth, kindling 
with the spirit of the age, has burned for distinction as a scholar, 
rather than as a Christian—has sacrificed to Apollo rather than to 
Virtue. Yea, misled by the voice of the populace, he pursues the 
bubble of fame to the end of life, and seeks in death for the he- 
roe’s slab, rather than for the martyr’s crown! 

The same spirit that inspires the young man with this idolatrous 
passion for earthly grandeur, has erected for the young woman, 
the gilded altar of fashion, and it is often the case, that the school 
merely indoctrinates her into the service of this Protean goddess— 
accomplishing her as a scholar, it may be, but detracting from her 
worth and loveliness as a woman. 

The formal lecture, the lesson in ethics, the strict regulation and 
the prompt penalty, never inspired youth with the love of virtue. 
Eloquence may define it, history may illustrate it, poesy may de- 
a it, until the judgment comprehends its nature and fancy ac- 
cnowledges its beauty; yet still the heart unimpressed, may turn 
with indifferent from its contemplation and again attach itself to 
vanity or to vice. ‘The most abstruse science or the most intricate 
art may be simplified by the skilful preceptor until the mind of a 
child can comprehend it with clearness ; but cns¢ruction alone, I 
repeat, is insufficient to kindle within him the spark of piety or of 
virtue. The discourses of Socrates and Plato, elucidating some 
of the sublimest principles of morality, illumined the darkness of 
the Pagan’s night and revealed the abominations of his worship ; 
yet their instructions never quickened the seeds of virtue, nor warmed 
a single heart with the glow of true devotion. The light of their 
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philosophy shed upon a benighted world, the glimmerings of a cold 
yet brilliant splendor. 

I cannot recognize in the school, in the family or in the nation, 
a single principle of genuine virtue germinating in the heart, and 
living in the conduct, that does not owe its existence amd sustenance 
to the influences of Christianity. care not whether the skeptic 
affects, or feels within him, the moral life which he professes ; I 
regard his ingratitude, as more unreasonable than his creed, for 
even he owes the excellency of his virtues to the inspirations of 
that system which he opposes. A familiar study ef the youthful 
heart has convineeé me, that neither the parent nor the teacher 
can develope high moral characters ; caminspire a love of the beau- 
tiful, the true, and the infinite, without calling to his aid the sacred 
influences of the Christian Religion. With this conviction upon 
my mind, I would endeavor to impress every parent in the land, 
with that first and most important of educational truths—Early 
piety, the only basis of a virtuous character. 

If man’s happiness, temporal and eternal, by a law of his being, 
is made dependent upon the proper development of his moral na- 
ture, and if this nature has been brought under subjection to a 
code of revealed law, as a disciplinary measure, it is surely pre- 
sumptuous in man, to devise any other system for the accomplish- 
ment of an object, which Heaven has thus wisely and benevolently 
planned to secure. The wisdom of a finite creature cannot im- 
prove the schemes of an infinite mind. That course of preparatory 
study and discipline, which has been already prescribed by the 
Great Teacher, in order to accomplish man for the society of An- 
gels, is perfect in all its provisions, and in all its departments. 
The best system of moral instruction for the -young must, there- 
fore, embrace these principles which have originated with Him 
whose eye ever watches for the good of His creatures. Systems 
of morals, golden rules of conduct, and Jeetures for the young, 
may fitly adorn the library of the family, and be profitably adopted 
as class books into the school. But no compilation, no production 
of man, can supercede the Holy Scriptures as a text-book for 
the young. Its delineations of character, the inspirations of its 
devotion, its noble precepts, to which obedience is won by promises 
of future glory, conspire to render it emphatically the book for 
the heart. ‘The close, critical study of its moral@ode ; a fami- 
liar and habitual perusal of its touching story ; and, especially, 
the application of the heart to its heavenly poesy, must necessarily 
give to the pupil an early bias to virtue, and implant within his 
bosom the germ of a rational and ennobling piety. 

That the precepts and poetry, the prophecy and history of the 
Scriptures should be prescribed as a regular study in all our schools, 
I have long conscientiously advocated. But that the teacher, as 
well as the parent, may become a bigot, and enslave the young 
and inquisitive mind to sectarian prejudice, I freely admit. Yet 
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it would be absurd to argue that this possible abuse of his station 
and influence, releases him from the solemn obligation to inculcate 
a pare morality, a meek and consistent piety, in all whom nature 
or chance may place under his charge. The love of truth should 
be anrong the earliest inspirations of childhood. But a passion 
for the beautiful and the true—the earliest and noblest manifesta- 
tions of the soul—perishes under the influence of bigotry, whether 
religious or political. He who would rob a young mind of its in- 
dependence, and shackle it with opinion, is the worst of all tyrants, 
for le is a tyramt of the soul. 

But it is not the adoption of the Bible as a text-book alone, 
that is sufficient to accomplish the great educational purpose pro- 
posed. An habitual reference of the daily conduct and conversa- 
tion of the student to its practical requirements, is necessary in 
order to render it the standard of character, or an effectual agent 
in its formation. It must therefore be adopted as the Law-book 
of the school—as a system of regulations for the moral discipline 
of the pupil. Its precepts should by a single statute of College, 
be incorporated as common law, for the regulation of the behavior, 
the formation of manners, and the discipline of the heart. By 
this means, a constant reference will be made to a perfect standard 
of character, and the young will learn from. necessity and exercise 
with pleasure, obedience to the laws of Heaven as well as to the 
regulations of the school. The simple, yet comprehensive injunc- 
tion, Do right—when enforced as a will of a Divine Teacher is 
worth a thousand explicit statutes, enacted by a Faculty and armed 
with the penalties of the school. In the language of a popular 
and elegant writer* of the present day, ‘‘search the Scriptures ; 
they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction im righteousness. These terms comprehend a wide 
range of knowledge and are by no means confined to metaphysical 
doctrines or religious tenets-. It embraces something of almost all 
branches of information, and cn some subjects comprehends all 
that is known, while on the true nature and destiny of man, it con- 
tains a// that we can know, because it is all that God has chosen 
to reveal. It would be absurd, therefore, to reject the Bible in a 
system of education, if it were considered merely as a book of lit- 
erature or knowledge; but when it is considered as a book of di- 
vine law inspmed of God, to reject it as a means of instruction, 
is not only absurd, but insane. It would be to shut. out light and 
welcome darkness, for no-reason but that man loved darkness better: 
than light.” 





* Mr. Mans eld. 
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ArtTIctx III. 


CALIFORNIA: ITS PRODUCTS AND COMMERCE. 


Wuite the excitement which carried so many of our enterprising 
citizens to California, continued we refrained from publishing such ac- 
counts of its products and trade, as daily appeared in the public prints, 
lest we should seem to give countenance to the reckless adventures, 
which threatened, for a time, to drain the western States of their 
most useful population. 

But the excitement and emigration having subsided, the products 
and commerce of that region are now to be regarded as new and im- 
portant facts in connection with the political, social, and commercial 
condition of the American States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Henceforth, the vision of the statesman must embrace the western 
slope of the continent and the commerce of the broad Pacific; the 
political economist must review his former systems, and, adding a new 
chapter, republish with annotations; and the merchant, open a cor- 
respondence with new markets, which, until recently, were un- 
known. The production of gold in California is to be looked to in 
future with an interest not less intense, than that which was former- 
ly observed in respect to the crops in England and on the continent 
of Europe. And the financial operations of capitalists, involving the 
suceessful prosecution of our great schemes of public improvement, 
are all to be affected by the mining operations west of the Rocky 
Mountains. In consideration of these facts we shall endeavor in fu- 
ture to collect and arrange the statistics relating to the products and 
trade of California for the benefit of our readers. 

The following article, which we extract from the Merchants’ Ma- 
gazine, is credited to the “ Pacific News” and has the appearance of 
having been carefully made up. It is the fullest account that we 
have met with of the products and trade of California for the year 


1850. Epirors. 


Firty years ago the only evidences of human improvement, says 
the News, or of the fact that the hand of man has fashioned into 
shape anything appertaining to this locality, was the Presidio at 
the northern extremity of the borders of San Francisco, and the 
Mission at the southern line. Between the two was almost a bar- 
ren waste, the extremes being occupied by a community of per- 
haps a thousand rough, uncivilized men, untutored in the arts, un- 
learned in the sciences, «nd following in the way their fathers trod, 
since first the footsteps of man were imprinted in the sands of a 
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locality to which the eyes of the world are now turned in almost 
stupefied amazement. 

ook at San Francisco now! Had a dweller hereabouts of 
‘‘fifty years ago,”’ taken a Rip Van Winkle sleep, and awaked at 
the close of ‘‘ eighteen hundred and fifty,’’ he would have fancied 
that the black art of magic had eclipsed itself in working a change 
scarcely Jess surprising than though the whole locality had been 
bodily transported to another region. The mud hovel, the tiled 
adobe buildings, the hide houses, have given way to splendid piles 
of brick and mortar that rise towering to the skies—monuments 
of the energy and ingenuity of a people that know no superiors, 
and acknowledge no equals,—while the people of that day have 
almost left the field of action, or become ‘‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’? to the more enterprising and intelligent class, 
whom the golden sands of California—to leave out of question the 
‘*manifest destiny” which seems to urge on the American nation— 
have attracted thither. Fancy may conjure up, and almost give 
life and shape to, a thousand impossibilities, absurd and visionary, 
but the utmost stretch of imagination would fail to present a picture 
so wonderful in its aspects, as the past and present history of 
California. 

We have neither time nor space to extend the contrast for the 
entire State, but must confine ourselves to the principal city, where 
the changes which have taken place are more marked than in any 
other locality ; where ‘‘ fifty years ago” the extent of population 
did not excced one thousand, but which number may be multiplied 
at the ‘‘close of eighteen hundred and fifty,” by at least thirty- 
Jive. 

As the mines of California, and the shipments of gold dust are 
the principal features of attraction here and at home, we first en- 
ter upon that field, and annex the amounts which have been sent 
forward during each month, for the past year, as taken from the 
manifest at the custom house, and which, of course, does not in- 
clude that taken by private hands. All the statistics presented 
below are compiled from official sources, and for a great portion of 
them we are indebted to the courtesy af Col. CoLtizr, the Collec- 
tor of the Port, and the gentlemanly clerks under him, who have 
charge of the books. 


AMOUNT OF GOLD DUST SHIPPED FROM JAN. Ist ro pec. 30TH, 1850. 


$448 444 July 
734,351 August 
ein ceaeves seeeeee 1,250,000 September 
2,201 ,000!October 
1,731,863! November............. 5,337,539 
2,669,045 December 1,250,000 


Total amount for the year. ..... peperensosep -+- $29,441 583 
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This statement is a sufficient answer to the too often expressed 
opinion that the mines were becoming exhausted, and that Cali- 
fornia must prove a failure by and by. For the two past seasons 
the summer months have produced the greatest amount of gold, 
the wet diggings being worked then to a greater extent than the 
dry. This accounts for the fact that the shipment in the month 
of August exceeded that of any other month in the year. 

Fixing the amount of gold exported, and which was regularly 
shipped and entered, for the period named above, at $30,000,000, 
in round figures, and add to it an estimate of $12,000,000, as 
having gone forward in private hands, and $6,000,000 retained 
for circulation, and the aggregate shows the enormous sum of 
$48,000,000 ; an amount exceeding one-third the total of all the 
products of the United States exported during the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1850, and nearly one-third the amount of im- 
ports; $12,000,000 more than the exports of the State of New 
York or Louisiana ; $35,000,000 more than Alabama ; $38,000,000 
more than South Carolma; $40,000,000 more than Massachusetts 
or Maryland ; $41,000,000 more than Georgia ; and $43,000,000 
more than Pennsylvania. And while viewing this statement, it 
will at the same time be borne in mind, that the States which show 
the largest amount of exports, are those which possess the advan- 
tage of having ports situated on the sea-board, and which do the 
carrying trade of States more remotely located. The eight States 
above enumerated, in fact do the labor of transporting to foreign 
ports, not only their own products, but those of the remaining 
twenty-two. 

From the same source of information, the custom house books, 
we have compiled the following monthly receipts of bullion, at this 
port, for the year. 


AMOUNT OF BULLION RECEIVED FROM JAN. 1st To DEC. 31st, 1850. 


227 ,331|July 157,000 

19,600' August .............. 295,000 
100,000 September 45,000 
400,000!October none. 
267,000! November 95,000 
116,669, December 


Total for the year $1,722,600 


The largest proportion of this amount of bullion has been re- 
ceived from the Atlantic States, though a no inconsiderable amount 
has found its way from the old world—sent hither from both loca- 
lities, for the reason that in no country in the world does an in- 
vestment of money pay as well. Securities are ample, and the 
losses small, in comparison with the flood of disasters which sweep 
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over other localities. Individuals may be ruined by fire in an hour, 
but the money loaned at from three to ten per cent. per month 
interest, generally comes in but for a small proportion of the loss. 

As connected with the subject of currency, we will here take oc- 
casion to say that in no other section of the globe, are the gener- 
ality of bankers more careful, judicious, and business-like, than in 
San Francisco. The rapid changes which are noted every day, 
necessarily compel them to watch the course of events with a care- 
ful regard to their own interests ; and the exceptions to the general 
classification for integrity and business capacity, are but few. It 
is but a short time since most of them, in San Francisco particu- 
larly, passed through a panic that would have shaken the commer- 
cial circles of other cities to their centre ; and all but one or two 
came out unscathed, meeting every demand upon them promptly, 
and to the last dollar. 

The names ef the principal bankers of San Francisco, are as 
follows :— 


Burcorne & Co., Montgomery street. 

Bouton, Barron & Co., “= 

E. E. Dunsar, “ 

T. J. Tattent & Co., corner of Clay and Montgomery. 
W. F. Youne, Washington street. 


The following houses represent parties located elsewhere :— 


B. Davipson, represents the Rothchilds, London. 

F. Arcentr & Co., represent Brown, Brothers and Co., New 
York, and Brown, Shipley & Co., Liverpool. 

Wetis & Co., represent Willis & Co., Boston, and Drew, Ro- 
binson & Co., New York. 

Page, Bacon & Co., represent Page & Bacon, St. Louis. 

James Kin@, of William, represents Corcoran & Riggs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

S. Bregesee Luptow, represents Beebee Ludlow & Co., New 
York. 

Goprrrroy, Suiem & Co., represent J. C. Godeffroy & Co., 
Hamburg. 


In addition to the above, there are other smaller operators, whom 
it would not perhaps be proper to classify amongst the leading 
bankers of the city, their transactions being mainly confined to 
the purchase and sale of gold dust, and do not do a legitimate 
banking business. 

For the time included in the period for which all our statistics 
have been made up, namely, the twelve months past, there have 
entered our harbor, from all foreign ports, 1,743 vessels. During 
the same period the number of vessels which cleared, was 1,461. 
The vessels arriving have landed upon our shores, 35,333 males, 
and 1,248 females. The number which have left by sail vessels 
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and steamers, during the same time, was 26,593 males and eight 
females. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury on Commerce and 
Navigation, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849, shows the 
number of clearances from the port of New York to have been but 
little more than twice that of San Francisco for the year ending 
December 31, 1850, and the number of arrivals at that port—the 
same period compared—to have been 268 /ess than twice the 
amount. As compared with New Orleans, the difference in favor 
of San Francisco is, in clearances, 330, and in arrivals, 645. 
When the comparison is made with Philadelphia, we find the dif- 
ference still greater in favor of San Francisco, being in clearances, 
922; and in arrivals, 1,137. The same would be the result were 
the comparison made with any of the sea-ports in the United 
States. 

The total value of merchandise received during the same period, 
in domestic vessels, was $797,275 10. The tonnage of the ves- 
sels, 82,949. 

It has been frequently asserted by persons unacquainted with 
the facts that California has imported more goods, and contracted 
a larger aggregate of debt elsewhere, than her shipments of gold 
would pay for. To show the error in this statement, a compari- 
son of the figures above need only be made. The total value of 
all the merchandise received here, of every nature and description, 
from foreign and domestic ports, from November 21, 1849, to 
September 30, 1850, was $4,155,257 75. By reference to the 
table of gold shipments, in this article, it will be seen that the ag- 
gregate sent forward during the first four months in the year, was 
more than the entire debt incurred by California, for merchandise, 
during the whole year. 

In the month of March, 1849, the first steamship in the trade 
between San Francisco and Panama, entered the ‘‘ Geiden Gates,”’ 
with what demonstration of rejoicing the staunch old vessel ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia’? was welcomed may well be imagined. In less than two 
years from that date, we find the following noble steamers traversing 
the waters of the Pacific, arriving and departing with the regularity 
of a train of cars upon a New England railroad. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LINE. 


CairorniA, | TENNESSEE, | OREGON, Sara SAnDs, 
PANAMA, Unicorn, NORTHERNER, | CAROLINA. 


LAW’S LINE OF PACIFIC STEAMERS. 


Cotumsus, | Istumus, | Repusiic, | ANTELOPz. 


In addition to these, belonging to the regular lines, are the 
steamers New Orleans, Ecuador, and Constitution, which have been 
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engaged in the Panama trade, and also the Gold Hunter, and the 
Sea Gull, which have recently been upon the route between this 
port and Oregon. The number of steamers, running between this 
port and Panama, is greater than the number employed in the 
trade between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Havre, 
combined. 

One year ago last October, fifteen months since, the first 
steamer, the ‘‘ Senator,” designed for the river trade, arrived in 
port. Previous to that time, the transit of the river, to the ports 
above, had been by means of small sail-craft, occupying some 
days in a journey that is now made, by many of the vessels named 
below, in from seven to ten hours. There are now employed in 
the river trade, the following steamers : 


STEAMERS EMPLOYED IN THE RIVER TRADE. 
Names. Tons. | Names. 
Senator 754 Eldorado 
22 Libertad 
75 Com. Jones 
525 Fire Fly 
61 Lucy Long 


30 Jack Hays 
239 Kenebec 
376 Gen. Warren 
Chesapeake 392) Victor Constant 
C. W. Grinnel 10H. T. Clay 
8 New Star 

80 San Joaquin 

30'\ Jenny Lind 

67 Earastus Corning 

36, Union 

26) 

83| NOT YET REGISTERED. 
Maj. Tompkins 151) 
Mariposa 60 Confidence, about 
Yuba 19 New Orleans, about 

15\Benicia, about 

38 

51) Total 

In addition to this list of steamers, there are also engaged in 

navigating the rivers, and the bay, 270 craft of various kinds. 
There are also now lying in port, many of them abandoned and 
others used as store-ships between five and six hundred vessels, not 
a few of them of the largest class that can be found in any of the 
waters of the globe. 
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The auction business of San Francisco bears no unimportant 
relation to the trade of the city and the State. The number which 
we propose to mame as the principal individuals and firms engaged 
in this branch, is seventeen, without including the score or two 
whose ‘‘ going, going,’ disposes of goods im smaller quantities, 
The names of the more extensive houses are as follows :— 


Middieton & Hood, Washington ‘street; Kendig, Wainwright & 
Co., Montgomery street ; H. B. Lafitte & Co., Montgomery street; 
Theodore Payne & Co., Montgomery street; James B. Huir, 
Montgomery street ; Jones, Carter & Co., Montgomery street ; J. 
8. Riddle & Co., Montgomery street; Backus, Davis & Co., 
Washington street; Starr, Minturn & Co., Washington street; 
Caldwell & Emerson, Montgomery street; W. J. Sherwood & Co., 
Washington street ; Garniss & Co., Washington street ; Frederick 
Dunbar, Washington street ; Kettelle, Mahoney & Co., Washing- 
ton street; Moore & Folger, Montgomery street ; Gower & Co., 
Montgomery street , Backus & Harrison, Montgomery street. 


These comprise the principal auction houses mm the city, and for 
correct business habits, liberality and integrity, will not suffer in 
comparison with those of any other city. Many of them occupy 
rooms far more spacious than those required for the business of 
the long-established and most extensive of the Atlantic cities. 

Neither time nor space will permit us to enumerate in detail 
many kinds of trade which are followed with satisfactory success 
in our midst, and which form no small item in the trade of Cali- 
fornia. In addition to what has already been mentioned, we will 
add that San Francisco, with a population of over 35,000, sus- 
tains seven daily papers, while New York, numbering half a mil- 
lion, can boast of only double that number! We have eight ex- 
~ companies, the principal ones being Adams & Co., and J. 
V. Gregory, over sixty brick buildings, where six months ago 
there was not one: eight or ten first class hotels, at the head of 
which stands the ‘‘Union,” (just erected by Selover & Co., and 
under the management of Isaac M. Hall,) the ‘‘ St. Francis,” 
‘¢‘ Delmonico’s,”’ the ‘* Revere,”’ and the ‘‘ National.” 

But a few months since, the boundaries even of San Francisco 
were hardly defined with sufficient definiteness to guide the inquirer 
in his search. Now we have one hundred and seven miles of 
street laid out, one quarter of which is built upon and occupied, 
and over seven miles of it substantially planked, and most of that 
distance properly sewered. We have now a semi-monthly mail, 
where a year ago it was only an occasional one—reaching our 
shores now and then, and half the time not as often! One Ma- 
rine Insurance Company has already been formed, with a capital 
of $500,000, and another in progress of organization. 

Such is a bird’s eye glance at San Francisco at the close of 
‘‘ Eighteen Hundred and Fifty,” as compared with ‘‘San Fran- 
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cisco Fifty years ago.”” The change is wonderful and surprising, 
but when we add that nearly all this has been accomplished within 
two years and a half, it is no secret that the world look on and 
wonder. Civilized and uncivilized nations alike have heard of Ca- 
lifornia, and most of them have witnessed, in some degree, enticing 
specimens of her mineral treasures. But she has a mine of wealth 
in her broad acres yet undeveloped—agricultural riches that lack 
only the hand of industry, the energy of the people into whose 
hands destiny has wheel! the country, to make the wilderness 
‘blossom like the rose,” and her plains and valleys to yield riches 
far more lasting and stable than even the glittering ore that each 
stroke of the mimer’s pick exposes to the broad iight of the noon- 
day sun. 





THE COURSE OF TRADE. 
We find in the Des Moines Valley Whig of the 22d ult. an able ar- 


ticle on “ the course of trade,’”? which we commend to the considera- 
tion of all projectors of public improvements, especially in the States 
bordering on the Mississippi. In the early numbers of the Western 
Journal we endeavored to illustrate the “ natural laws of commerce,” 
chiefly with a view to a system of public improvement that should 
conform to these laws. We knew that the people of the West, with 
few exceptions, looked almost exclusively to the eastern cities and 
Great Britain for a market for their products ; and it was natural to 
suppose that their projects of improvement would ali tend in that di- 
rection. And desiring to see a well digested system adopted in the 
beginning, we have frequently recurred to this subject, without offer- 
ing objections, however, to any specific project which has been sug- 
gested by the people. For, believing that no improvement can be 
made in any direction without benefitting the country, we were un- 
willing to discourage the prosecution of any work desired by our ci- 
tizens ; leaving it with those more immediately interested to judge 
for themselves. 

In behalf of the country, we thank the author of the following ar- 
ticle for his practical illustration of the laws of commerce, exhibited 
by his tables of prices of Western produce at Chicago and St. Louis. 
We know that such facts operate with more force on the minds of 
men in general, than all our arguments derived from natural laws. 

We remember when the Michigan and Illinois Canal was regarded 
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chiefly as a route to eastern markets; and apprehensions were felt by 
intelligent merchants and others interested in the trade and prosperi- 
ty of St. Louis, that when opened it would draw the rich harvests 
produced in the region of the Illinois river to Chicago, and greatly 
diminish the trade of St. Louis. Indeed, we remember to have heard 
the opinion expressed, that the wheat and flour produced on the Up- 
per Mississippi would take that route: and had a vote of the citizens 
of St. Louis been taken, we think it altogether probable that a majo- 
rity would have been found opposed to the canal. Time has shown 
how little cause there was for such apprehensions. Instead of going 
to Chicago, the canal brings wheat and flour from that place to St. 
Louis. We saw, last year, flour on the levee with Milwaukie brands 
on the barrels. This, of course, had been shipped once on the lake 
and reshipped on the canal at Chicago. There have been times, doubt- 
less, since the canal has been in operation, when wheat has been ship- 
ped from the Illinois River to the lake, but we are persuaded that 
St. Louis has been a greater gainer than Chicago by this improve- 
ment. We can but regret that we are not in possession of such facts 
as would show the true nature and extent of the change produced in 
the course of trade between St. Louis and Chicago by the canal. The 
principal facts in our possession which bear upon the subject, are 
those contained in our tables of Steamboat arrivals. In 1847, the 
year before the canal was opened, the number of arrivals at St. Louis 
from the Illinois river was 658; in 1850, the number had increased 
to 788, an increase of more than 20 per cent. in four years. But even 
this statement does not exhibit the true extent of increase in the trade 
of the Illinois river ; for it is to be recollected that the grain crop of 
1847 was one of unusual abundance: and the demand occasioned by 
the famine in Ireland brought the entire surplus to market. 

These facts show that the trade of St. Louis has greatly improved 
in the direction of the lakes since the opening of the canal; and so 
far as concerns the commercial prosperity of this city, the direction 
which the produce takes is of little importance. Eprrors. 

THE COURSE OF TRADE. 

While all the adaptations and tendencies of nature conspire to 
draw the produce of the interior of Iowa to the southern outlet of 
the State at the ‘‘ Great Gate,” the laws of trade are tending with 
irresistible force to produce the same result. 

It would doubtless be possible to attract the trade of the interior 
of our State across the dividing ridges, bluffs, rivers and valleys, 
to the Mississippi, and thence two or three hundred miles across 
Illinois to the Lakes, or half that distance in an eastern direction 
to the centre of the State, and thence, at right angles with this 
course, three or four hundred miles to the southern terminus 0! 
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Illinois. But there must be great inducements held out to bring 
about such an unnatural state of things, greater indeed, than can 
ever, under any circumstances, be offered. ‘Taking Burlington and 
Keokuk as the points of comparison, at which the produce of Io- 
wa is to leave the State, and admitting that the cost of transpor- 
tation ¢o these places is equal, any one, at all acquainted with 
the cost of transportation on Railroads and on the Mississippi, can 
see at a glance, that the cost by Railroad from Burlington, admit- 
ting one shall be built, and thence to Cairo, must be immensely 
greater than the freight from Keokuk to the same point, and even 
greater than the average cost from Burlington by the river route. 
'hen, so far as the southern market is concerned, there can be no 
question that Keokuk is, and ever will be, the most favorable point 
in the State to take advantage of its benefits. 

And now, taking Chicago and St. Louis as the representatives 
to the people of Iowa of the beffefits of a northern and southern 
market, remembering that St. Louis can be reached at a tithe of 
the cost to Chicago, what are their comparative advantages ? 

During the last four or five years, the price of the staple pro- 
ducts of Iowa have gradually advanced in St. Louis as compared 
with Chicago, and during the past two years the average prices for 
these productions have been higher in St. Louis than in Chicago. 
To show how the matter stands in regard to the article of wheat, 
destined to be our most important staple, we give the prices for as 
many months during the past two years, as we have at hand, not 
doubting that a complete statement would fully bear out the result 
indicated below : 


January, 1849, 


February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
July, 
August, 


é 
“cc 
““ 
“se 


“sé 


September, 


December 


January, 
February, 
May, 


January, 


April, 


““ 


1850. 


“sé 
““ 
“ec 


1851. 


“é 


““ 


price, 
“eé 


“c“ 
“ec 
““ 
“cc 


Chicago. 
60 @ 95 
60 @ 70 
60 @ 70 
60 @ 80 
65 @ 75 
55 @ T5 
TO @ 95 
70 @ 80 
60 @ 75 


60 @ 95 
80 (@ 95 


90 @1 00 


65 @ 85 
65 @ 75 


St. Louis. 
80 @ 85 
80 (@ 85 
75 @ 80 
75 @ 78 
80 @ &3 
85 (@ 8T 
85 @ 90 


_ These figures taken from chance numbers of the Prairie Farmer 
in Our possession, and compared with the St. Louis prices currept, 
extend over a suflicient space of time to demonstrate that the 
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Southern route leads to decidedly the best market, with much less 
expense in getting there. 

Hogs were higher last winter and winter before last in St. Louis 
than in Chicago, and the prices in Keokuk were about the same 
as in Chicago. 

We have not compared prices of becf, oats, and corn, in the 
two places, during the entire period of the past two years, but 
from the quotations we have noticed, we incline to the opinion that 
the average price has been decidedly im favor of St. Louis, and 
that it would not at any time have paid to take these articles to 
Chicago, even had there been a Railroad in operation to that point. 

As we stated before, the St. Louis market has been constantly 
improving, in comparison with the Chicago, and that it has been 
as good, or better, for the past two years, is shown, not only by 
the prices quoted, but by the fact that the greater bulk of the 
pork, produce and even the flour of the Illinois river, has gone 
down the river, rather than through the canal to Chicago. 

The improvement of the St. Louis market during this period, is 
owing partly to the increased demand south, but more to the fact 
that within a very few years past, the completion of railroads and 
canals has opened up vast regions of productive country in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and portions of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, to the Northern market. All the im- 
mense: districts named will be enabled to reach the northern market 
at less expense and in less time than it ean be reached by Iowa. 
And the only compensation we have is in the fact that we can reach 
the Southern Market in less time and at less expense than they. 
But this Southern Market will be as good as the Northern, for the 
vast increase of facilities for transportation which is rapidly open- 
ing up the entire scope of the middle and western States to the 
eastern market must eventually create an equilibrium between this 
market and the southern. Besides this will be very much promoted 
by the completion of the railroads from the Ohio and Mississippi 
to Baltimore, Charleston, and Mobile. 

The entire central and northwestern portions of the United States 
with their inexhaustible supplies can reach the eastern market in 
advance of us, and at less expense: but the very fact that so vast 
a region of country is opened up to the northern market insures 
an equilibrium between that and the southern, and we can reach 
the southern market in less time and at less expense than they of 
Ohio, Indiana, &e. 

It is inevitable then, that the produce of Iowa must go south,.as 
that is the direction indicated by the laws of nature, and the laws of 
trade. And the people of the interior, would they consult their own 
interests, must act in accordance and concert with these laws, instead 
of expending their means and energies in a vain effort to thwant and 
opposethem, The produce of Iowa must come this way, and the ob - 
ject should be to get it here by the most direct and cheapest route. 
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ARTICLE V. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PLANK ROADS. 


Tue following article constitutes the fourth chapter of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ observations on Plank Roads, their utility, cost and expen- 
sive character, compared with. Railroads,” from the pen of Joseph E. 
Ware, Esq., of St. Louis. 

The author is the inventor of a new method of eonstructing Plank 
Roads, for which he has obtained a patent. His. improvement con- 
sists chiefly, as we are informed, in the use of fastenings designed to 
keep the planks in place, soas to preserve a uniform surface, the 
main object which should be aimed at in the coestruction of all roads. 
His plan has been approved by the “ Scientific American” and other 
prints, in handsome terms; and we use this occasion to recommend 
it to the consideration of Plank Road companies throughout the coun- 
try. In his plan the author dispenses with sleepers, and consequently 
a considerable item of cost is saved in the construction. 

His hints on the subject of engineering will, we think, be found 
useful to the country, for we ane persuaded that the importance of 
employing competent Engineers on Plank Roads is not sufficiently 


appreciated. And we are also persuaded that to make Plank Roads, 
as they should be, their cost will be greater, than it is generally es- 
timated; but not greater than their utility will authorise, for we re- 
gard them as indispensable to, a highly prosperous condition of the 
agricultural interest.. Epirors, 


ENGINEERING. 


Our advice to those proposing to build a Plank Road is, first 
and foremost, to obtain the services of a good engineer, and give 
no heed to the statements of many that an engineer is entirely un- 
necessary—arguing that the cost is considerable, and may more 
profitably be used in the construction of the road. If a large num- 
ber of the stockholders of any proposed line is possessed with such 
opinions, it is frequently useless for an intelligent advocate of a 
thorough and scientific course to urge such a course. In nine 
cases out of ten:some ignorant and frothy upstart, without a par- 
ticle of practical or even theoretical skill or knowledge, preposses- 
ses the minds of the mass with the supposition. that any common 
hand can *‘lay Plank Road.”? Where such is the case, the friends 
of a judicious course had better withhold their money, or reconcile 
themselves to the loss of a large portion of it. 

On a road in Iowa, recently built, opposition was raised to the 
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employment of an engineer. One of the best friends of the road, 
and the largest stockholder, an engineer by profession, and of 
splendid abilities, offered his services free of cost. They were de- 
clined. A portion was built over a steep hill, while at a distance 
of a few hundred feet a beautiful ascent offered itself in the bed 
of a small stream that descended from the rear of the hill. In- 
stead of adopting the route that science pointed out, to preserve 
a straight line, and as they stated, cheap one, the creek was crossed 
by a bridge eighty feet high, and the road carried over the brow 
of* the hill, with a grade of one in ten in some places. The result 
is, that five thousand or six thousand dollars have been squandered 
and the road nearly worthless. As an evidence, however, of the 
profitableness of Plank Roads, this road, notwithstanding its clumsy 
construction and waste of money, has, as we are informed by letter 
from the President of the Company, paid a dividend of twenty- 
five per cent. In our estimates we include ‘‘ engineering,” as a 
portion of the expense, and allow enough so as to procure the ser- 
vices of thorough-bred engineers—not chain-carriers or rod-men, 
nor sub-contractors on other roads, passing themselves upon the 
public, where they are not known, as able engineers, and money 
will be saved, 
Another point of importance is a right 


GRADE, 


No point involves the question of utility to the public more fully, 
than that of proper grade. It is, therefore, very important in 
laying out a Plank Road, to select that route having the most even 
surface. The advantages of a Plank Road may be entirely lost, 
if in laying out the line, due regard is not paid to the grade. 


In the ‘‘ Mechanic Industrielle,” we find a table, giving the 


relative resistance from friction, for wheels in motion on a plane, 
as follows : 

On a road of sand and gravel, one sixteenth of the load. 

On a broken stone road, in good order, one seventeenth of the 
load. 

On a broken stone road, in ordinary condition, one twenty-fifth 
of the load. 

On a pavement, one fifty-fourth of a load. 

On sawed oak plank, one ninety-eighth of a load. 

And in ‘‘ Aide Memoir de Mecanique,” we find the experiments 
of Morin, elaborately detaiied, as follows : 
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Character of the road. Carts with Trucks of Diligences, small 
large wheels. two tons. wheels, five tons. 


New road covered with gravel, five 
inches thick......... gupdaccascenes revoke 

Solid Road, with gravel 

Smooth and solid earth Road 

Dry and smooth Macadamised Road.1-75 

Moist and dusty Road f 

og NS ee ee veveeeL 938 

Do. with deep ruts 

Dry pavement 

Muddy pavement....... comaptengepeusias 1-69 

Oaken platform 


From the diversity of opinion among writers as to the proper 
average estimate of the useful effect of a horse—by fixing the 
grade at one in twenty-one, and supposing the horse to be passing 
at the rate of two miles per hour, equal to a tractive force of one 
hundred and sixty-six pounds, by placing the resistance at 1-60 
of the load, as the common average, we will find the ability of the 
horse to be 2,700 pounds, or 10,800 pounds, as the load of a four- 
horse team. Desaquiliers fixes the power of a horse at two hun- 
dred pounds, with a speed of two and a half miles per hour; M. 
Sauver at one hundred and eighty-nine pounds, with a velocity of 
three miles per hour; Moore, an English writer, at eighty pounds, 
with a velocity of eight miles per hour—continued for ten hours. 
Tredgold’s estimate 1s for six hours. 


2 miles per hour, 160 pounds. 4 miles perhour, 83 pounds. 
8 miles perhour, 125 do. 5 miles per hour, 43 2-8 do. 


Brown, the celebrated engineer, from experiments upon fifty- 
two teams, or one hundred and forty-four horses, says: ‘‘ The 
foree exerted by each horse is one hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
at two and a half miles per hour. 

‘As these experiments were fairly made, and by horses of the 
common breed used by farmers, these numbers may be considered 
a pretty accurate measure of the force actually exerted by horses 
at * plough, and which they are able to do without injury for many 
weeks,” 

The same force required of a horse in ploughing, would, on a 
good Plank Road, with a grade of one in thirty, haul 3,260 pounds, 
and with one in twenty-one 2,505 pounds. Assuming, therefore, 
the resistance on a well laid Plank Road to be 1-98, we have then 
@ good foundation for any estimates required. ‘This is certainly a 
very favorable view of the subject, and may, when the road first 
comes into use, require some modification. Its best period, we 
think is, when the first surface of the plank has been used long 
enough to reduce every thing to the greatest degree of solidity 
and hardness. Softer wood increases the resistance, good yellow 
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pine would, we think, offer a resistance of one in eighty, cypress 
one in seventy-three. 

On the maximum grade of one in twenty-one, which will, of 
course, determine the weight of the load, the resistance from gray- 
ity being in the proportion to the size of the angle of inclination, 
will be one-twentieth of the weight, to which the resistance from 
friction being added gives 94-1,400, or 643-10,000 of the load 
for the aggregate resistance in overcoming the ascent. 

Thus a weight of sixty-four pounds, suspended over a pulley, 
would drag 1,000 pounds fixed upon wheels up an ascent of 1 in 
21, upon a Plank Road. We may assume that the resistance from 
friction on the macadamized road, compared with the Plank Road 
is as three to one, or one-tenth of the weight ; that the rises, to 
which such roads have to be accommodated, are, at times one to 
eight, and we have one-tenth to one-eighth—eighteen-eightieths 
of the load for the general resistance. One thousand pounds, 
therefore to be drawn over such a road would require a weight of 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds suspended over a pulley. The 
advantages possessed, therefore, by the Plank Road over the other, 
would be as sixty-four peunds is to two hundred twenty-five. 

With a grade of one in twenty-one, six horses or mules could 
draw sixty barrels of flour or thirty bales of hemp or cotton, and 
by reducing the grade from one in twenty-one to one in thirty, six 
mules or horses would be able to draw seventy-four barrels of flour 
or thirty-seven bales of hemp. 

One thing should never be forgotten in laying out grades, namly: 
that it is advisable, and sometimes economy, to make a detour of 
considerable extent, or to cut through heavy work rather than at- 
tempt to carry a road over an ascent of any great extent, wherein 
the grade is under one in sixteen. Animals can, by extraordinary 
exertions, draw a load up an ascent with a grade of one to twelve, 
and even under ; but is it not evident that it is an impossibility to 
convey a heavier load over the entire length of the road than can 
be dragged upon the steep ascents? Hence, the folly of pursuing 
@ pernicious course in the first stage of operations on a Plank 
Road, seeing that an easy ascent permits the passage of much 
heavier loads than where the grade is unfavorable. Should a few 
thousand dollars more be expended upon a good grade, it will, in 
the end, prove the wisdom and propriety of such a course. 


DRAINAGE. 


After a good grade, the next question of moment is complete 
and THOROUGH DRAINAGE. However excellent the grade, and ad- 
mirably well performed the work on a road may be, if the drainage 
is incomplete, much of the utility of the road is lost. We urge it 
as a subject of vital importance to drain well, whatever the cost 
may be. To effect this, let the ditches on either side of the road 
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be at Jeast three feet deep, and with true slopes. Outlets for the 
water should be provided wherever a convenient one can be found. 
Let those outlets have as much descent as possible. If the ditch- 
ings and outlets be efficient, the plank will last much longer, and 
the road be always in better condition. 

Where it is difficult on any particular side of the road to obtain 
an outlet, run a culvert under the road, if one can be found on the 
other side. The object, at ail times, should be to carry off every 
drop of rain which may fall on the road. The centre of the road 
should be thrown up at least twenty-two inches. Throw away the 
sods; let no earth be used but what will afford a firm and solid 
foundation when it has settled. Let the right side of the road, 
coming into town, be selected as the side for planking.—The face 
of the road, between the ditches, should be twenty feet wide, eight 
feet for the plank and twelve feet for the earth track. When the 
road is evenly thrown up, let it then be rolled with a heavy roller. 
This can be made by taking a log’three feet or so in thickness, 
cut it six or eight feet in length, peel the bark off, and make it 
tolerably round; then bore two holes, two inches in diameter, in 
the ends of the log, as near the centre as possible ; hew out a pair 
of stout fils, make two pins of dog-wood, or of an equally hard 
wood, leaving heads to the pins, bore a hole in each of the fils and 
mortice a cross bar into the fils two feet from the holes, after drivin 
the pins in the centre holes, a team may be attached to the fils, 
or what is better, saw them so as to leave them but three feet in 
length, and hitch your team to the middle of the cross bar. After 
a thorough rolling, if any place requires more earth, let it be sup- 
plied. If sleepers are used, let the trenches for them be four and 
a half feet apart, and the sleeper let in so as to allow the plank to 
touch the earth. A tendency is now manifested to set the use of 
sleepers aside entirely, for the reason that on solid ground they 
are of no use, if any fastening can be used to keep the planks in 
place without them ; and in wet and mucky soils the sleepers com- 
monly used are a positive injury, from the vibration caused by 
passing teams. ‘This vibration causes a churning of the wet soil, 
which 1s soon washed away from under the sleeper, and causin 
depression in the road. It is not depth of sleepers that is mh | 
—it is width for ‘* bearing.” 

Sleepers have only been useful for keeping the road in shape 
while it was settling ; they add at least $400 additional cost to 
the mile, without any adequate utility sufficient to warrant their 
use where they can be dispensed with. In wet or soft places, if the 
draining has Ba roperly attended to, we would recommend the 
use of a cheap kind of boards, say winding edge boards from nine 
to fifteen inches wide and one to one and a half inches thick. We 
prefer those from the fact that they will never vibrate in the ground, 
and not having the depth to settle thata cay a has, they therefore 
allow the planking at all times to lay firmly bedded in the soil. 
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Eight feet has uniformly been deemed a sufficient width for roads 
in the eastern States. We think it a matter of doubt whether our 
heavy western and southern teams of six horses or mules. and fre- 

quently six yoke of cattle, will find this width a sufficient one, 

articularly when they have to get on the planking after having 
fad to turn off. Nine feet might, we think, answer the purpose, 
From the prevalent opinion entertained by people at large, that no 
skill is required to construct plank roads, we anticipate tmuch dis- 
satisfaction in many sections from the ill-advised attempts of per- 
sons to construct such roads without a proper conception of their 
requirements. We are hee ed to see a Senator in our Legislature, 
in a report. otherwise able, setting forth this idea. 

To secure a good road should be the aim of all interested, and 
the chief requisite in a Plank Road being a good and well drained 
foundation—every engineer should, therefore, feel the importance 
of this undertaking and endeavor to make his work a monument of 
skill and judgment, rather than a clumsy thing for sensible men to 
laugh at. 

It should be always understood that the loaded team keeps the 
road, and where two loaded teams meet, the team going out from 
town is the only one that can turn off the track. The planked 
part of a road should incline three inches in the entire width of 
the planking. No circumstances will justify laying a plank road 
in the centre of the road way—first, because in that event the plank 
would be level on the top. Whereas, it is of the utmost importance 
to have a slant to lead off the water—and secondly, in wet weather 
especially, the one wheel running off on the earth track, finds less 
resistance to cutting than the other, consequently, the weight of 
the load being thrown on that wheel, must necessarily increase the 
weight of the draft, and soon cause the earth track to rut up and 
need repairs. A double track is rarely required on any route. 
Actual experience has demonstrated that any arrangement in the 
building of a plank road, whereby the earth settles away from the 
plank, “allowing confined air to exist underneath, is fatal to the 
durability of a ‘road. If the plank is well bedded in the soil, the 

eriod at which we may safely set down the duration of a Plank 
Road i is, if of pine or other soft timber, eight years; oak, it is 
thought, will iast two or three years longer. The wear, by abra- 
sion, is calculated at one-fourth of an inch yearly, and the plank 
will last till worn down to one and a quarter inches. The plan is 
adopted in many places, of turning the plank over, after two or 
three years wear. A slight covering r of soil is useful on the plank- 
ing, and effectually avoids the dangers suggested, of slipping of 
the animal. In speaking of single and double tracks, Mr. Ged- 
des, the distinguished New York Engineer, observes: ‘‘ Great 
speculative objection was made in the start to but one track ; but 
we have the entire communfty with us, in deciding that, on ost 4 
dinary roads, one track is fully sufficient. The reason is this: 
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travel in wet weather is entirely on the plank, except the turning 
out of light teams; but they seek the plank again as soon as the 
get around the team met or overtaken, so that the turn-out jon 
is not cut with any continuous lengthwise ruts, and perhaps the 
wheels of not one team in a hundred turn-outs will strike the ex- 
act curve of another ; consequently in our experience, our turn out 
track being well graded, passing the water easily and rapidly from 
its surface, remains perfectly hard and smooth.” 

In concluding, we think, that we have, in general terms, shown 
the advantages of Plank Roads, and believe that we have shown 
from reliable data: 

1. That Plank Roads are more easily and cheaply constructed 
than Railroads. 

2. That they are more easily kept in repair, are less perishable, 
and yield larger and more certain returns than Railroads to the 
stockholders. 

3. That produce can be conveyed over them, at least twenty-five 

er cent. cheaper, and with no greater loss of time, than on a 
Railroad. 

4. That they are better able to accommodate the country at 
large, because they can be carried to almost every man’s door. 

5. That from the material and power used, they are peculiarly 
adapted to our Western and Southern States. 

6. That they create markets at home wherever they reach, ad- 
ding wealth and population ; and, generally, that they are better 
adapted to an agricultural country, from the fact that they can be 
constructed and kept in repair easily, and that farmers and planters 
can own and manage them so as to make the transient travel pay 
the expenses of carrying their own produce to market, and also to 
return a handsome dividend besides. 

Now, in view of these facts and suggestions, it must readily oc- 
cur to every farmer, within a reasonable distance of the line of a 
Plank Road, that he can better afford to take stock in such a com- 
pany than any other of our industrial classes, because he can more 
cheaply pay for his shares—by working them out on the road. 
Every head of a family, with his teams, scrapers, shovels, and 
other implements which are always at hand in the cultivation, &c., 
of his farm, could, during those leisure times which every one oc- 
casionally enjoys, work out from one to a dozen shares, according 
to his force and proximity to the road, without any serious diver- 
sion of his attention from his regular vocation, or perceptive detri- 
ment to his crops. In fine, to all classes of farmers, no scheme 
was ever devised that afforded so rich an assurance of immediate 
and positive benefits to ¢hem, as the construction of plank roads 
in the neighborhood of their farms. 

It is vitally important, also, to the business man in towns and 
cities ; it effectually removes the embargo that frequently, for months, 
shuts out the country from the city by reason of bad roads. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
FLORIDA: ITS SOIL AND PRODUCTS. 


Although settled by Eurepeans at an early period in the history of 
this continent, yet Florida still remains in the condition of a new 
country. Containing no mines of the precious metals, it possessed 
little attraction for the more enterprising Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century: and the mildness of its climate was not calculated to inspire 
the few emigrants who settled on the coast, with the spirit of in- 
dustry. 

A few trading towns contained the principal part of the population 
of East and West Florida when they were ceded to the United States ; 
and since the cession many causes have operated to prevent its settle- 
ment. Some of these have ceased; but others remain, which can 
only be removed by the growth and progress of improvement in other 
States. Florida is remote from the great highway of emigration from 
east to west; there are no great rivers flowing from other States 
through her territory, affording commercial and social communication 
with her neighbors, and, consequently, were the climate more condu- 
cive to habits of industry, the people of Florida could scarcely be 
expected to keep pace with the improvements of the age. 

But, happily for Florida, its climate and productions are calculated 
to minister to the comfort and gratification of the inhabitants of the 
Middle and Northern States, and it will not be long before facilities 
of commercial and social intercourse will be opened between the 
Peninsula and the great West by means of railways, and Florida is 
destined to become the winter and spring garden of this region, 

The rich luxuries of St. Augustine and of Tampa—whether of the 
garden, the orchard, or the ocean—can be transferred by railways te 
the market in St. Louis in less than two days, and in less than two 
more they may reach Pembina on our northern boundary. 

Looking forward to this state of things, which we consider as com- 
paratively near at hand, we regard Florida as the Italy of North 
America; and though less grand in its physical outlines, yet it is more 
abundant, perhaps, in the appliances of comfort and luxury. 

Imagine the valley of the Mississippi to contain 100,000,000 in- 
habitants, and every fertile acre of Florida will be put in requisition 
to supply them with southern fruits and early vegetables. 

Connected with the Northern and Western States by railways, Flo- 
rida will attract vast numbers from every part of the Union, who will 
annually resort to her shores to enjoy the luxury of a winter season 
where frost is almost unknown. 
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We copy the following notice of the climate, soil, and productions 
of Florida, from the ‘Ancient City,” where we find it credited to the 
“Jacksonville News.” Epirors. 


ON THE CLIMATE, SOILS AND PRODUCTIONS OF FLORIDA. 


It is not merely in the tropical productions that East Florida 
possesses advantages over every other State in the Union; it is 
now established, beyond a doubt, that the Sea Island or long sta- 
ple cotton (the production of which has heretofore been confined 
to a few small islands in South Carolina and Georgia) will grow 
luxuriantly even in the very centre of the peninsula. A superior 
quality of this article has been produced extensively on the Suwan- 
nee, and in the very centre of Alachua, as well as on the eastern 
coast. This important fact is no doubt attributable to the almost 
insular position of East Florida. 

The importance which the production of this valuable staple 
must give to East Florida will he duly estimated when it is con- 
sidered that it can be cultivated there without the fear of compe- 
tition. The few islands in South Carolina and Georgia which yield 
this staple are now so nearly worn out that their average product 
per acre does not exceed one hundred and fifty pounds, and there 
is no other portion of the United States, with the exception of 
East Florida, where it can be produced. 7 Neither can it be pro- _. 
duced in Texas, Egypt, or India; and it is more than probable 
that there is in no part of the world a country of much extent so 
well adapted, both in climate and soil, to the production of this 
staple as East Florida. 

The cultivation of this valuable staple in East Florida is well 
worthy the attention of planters in general, but especially those 
Southern planters who are wasting their energies in the profitless 
production of the common short staple cotton, which competition 
has already reduced to so low a price. 

Although the lands of East Florida, which yield on the average 
three hundred pounds of Sea Island cotton, six hundred pounds of 
Cuba tobacco, and two thousand pounds of sugar per acre, can at 
this time be purchased at a much lower price than the common 
agricultural lands of the Northern and Middle States, or the com- 
mon short staple cotton lands of the South, it is not in the nature 
of things that such can long be the case. It is quite certain that, 
as soon as the character of these lands becomes generally known, 
they will sell at a price corresponding with their intrinsic value, 
which, as has been already shown, is greater than that of any other 
lands in the United States. 

Besides coffee, cocoa, sugar, Sea Island cotton, Cuba tobacco, 
rice, indigo, arrowroot, cochineal cactus, silk, Sisal hemp, New 
Zealand flax, oranges, lemons, limes, pineaples, olives, grapes, 
and other fruits and staples too numerous to detail, East Florida 
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produces corn, potatoes, cabbages, and, in short, all the vegetables 
that are known in the Northern States. 

The climate of Florida does not allow corn to be planted so 
close as in the Northern States, and there are not, therefore, so 
many bushels produced to the acre. The good lands in the inte- 
rior ordinarily produced trom thirty,to forty bushels per acre with- 
__out the aid of manure of any kind,\and it is doubtful whether the 
best corn lands in New York would produce more under similar 
culture. ‘Much more might no doubt be accomplished by the peo- 
ple of Florida with the aid of manure, rotation of crops, and ju- 
dicious culture, and it is to be hoped that they will resort to these 
expedients to preserve the fertility of their lands from deteriora- 
tion. 

With regard to roots, it requires the whole of their summer in 
the Northern States to produce a single crop. In Florida, on the 
contrary, a crop of Irish potatoes and a crop of sweet potatoes or 
yams can, with great facility, be produced on the same land within 
the year. If Florida cannot rival the North in the amount of the 
production of Irish potatoes per acre in a single crop, she accom- 
plishes at least as much by producing two crops within the year 
on the same land, one crop being planted in January and the other 
_ in July.7 But admitting that Florida is inferior to the North in the 
production of Jrish potatoes, she has still the sweet potato or 
yam, (a more valuable root, ) which ordinarily produces as much 
per acre as the Irish potato yields in the North. 

There is no soil and climate better adapted to the tap rane of 
turnips and ruta bagas than those of East Florida. It is common 
to see turnips of eight pounds weight growing in poor sandy soil. 
East Florida certainly surpasses the North in the production of 
turnips and ruta bagas, both as to the amount per acre and the 
size and quality of the roots. 

With very little care and attention East Florida enjoys every 
delicacy of vegetable culture at all seasons of the year. Beets, 
onions, egg-plants, carrots, lettuce, celery, cauliflowers, &c., of 
superior size and quality, are produced with the most indifferent 
culture. Watermelons, canteloups, pumpkins, cucumbers, and in 
short every thing that grows upon vines come to great perfection 
in East Florida. 

Every one knows that, in the North, tenacious clayey soils bake 
or consolidate, from the drying effect of a summer’s sun or the 
beating of heavy winter rains, to such a degree as to constitute 
the principal annual labor of the cultivator to restore them to a 
fine tilth again for the reception of seed. This never occurs in 
East Florida ; principally because the most clayey soils in the State 
contain an intermixture of a large proportion of organic matter in 
a state of decomposition, which with a due proportion of very fine 
sand, imparts to them a porous character, not very susceptible of 
induration or agglutination. ‘Indeed, so easily ‘is land in East 
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Florida annually reduced to the finest tilth, that it is not an un- 
usual thing for such as will produce three hogsheads of sugar to 
the acre, to be broken up, by a single horse and plough, to the 
depth of six inches or more. This is, therefore, an important ad- 
vantage enjoyed by Florida land in its preparation and culture 
over most of the lands in the North; and it leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that /ess /abor is requisite in Florida to produce simi- 
lar crops than is indispensably necessary in the North: for it will 
be readily perceived that the same cause which saves labor in the 
preparation of the soil also saves labor in its culture. No descrip- 
tion of soil in the country requires more than one ploughing to 
prepare it fully for the reception of any crop which it produces ; 
and but few crops receive more than one ploughing in their culture. 
Many crops of corn in Alachua, of from thirty to forty bushels 
per acre, have been made with a single hoeing and thinning, and 
a single ploughing subsequently. Sweet potatoes are always made 
with a single ploughing and a few pickings over to free them from 
weeds, &c. Turnips, ruta bagas, sugar beets, &c., if sown as they 
should be in August or September, require no subsequent culture 
to produce as large crops of either of them as can be grown in 
New York or Pennsylvania. Even sugar, cotton, and tobacco re- 
ceive less labor in the preparation of the soil for their reception, 
and much less after-culture, than is given to a crop of corn in 
New York. There can, in short, be no doubt of the fact that 
similar crops receive and require much less labor for their produc- 
tion in East Florida than in the Northern States. — 


The general topography of East Florida may be characterized 
as that of a low country, so that the surface, in most of the level 
ping lands, is placed within the reach of a constant supply of 
moisture, derived from the sub-soil by solar influence. This, to- 
gether with the heavy dews which generally prevail, accounts for 
the luxuriant covering of grass and constant verdure which the 
Whole face of the country presents even in the dryest seasons. 


A large proportion of a Northern farm is necessarily appro- 
priated to the production of grasses for hay to sustain the stock 
during a dreary winter of half a year’s duration. This is entire- 
ly unnecessary in East Florida, where/perennial pastures, sufficient 
to feed any number of cattle or horses, exist naturally, or may be 
formed artificially with but little labor, by making the requisite 
enclosures ; and where the winters are so mild that there is never 
any necessity for housing stock. So numerous were the herds of 
cattle in Alachua before the war that from 7,000 to 10,000 could 
be seen grazing at once on Payne’s prairie: and there was a sin- 
gle grazier on the Wacasassa whose stock had increased in the 
course of a few years to the number of 3,000 without any other 
expense than that of herding them. 


In most parts of Florida hogs thrive well, and fatten without 
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any other support than that which they derive from the abundant 
roots and mast of the country. 

~—~There is certainly no portion of the United States where game 
and fish are so abundant as in East Florida. The fact that a large 
body of Indians supported themselves well for the space of seven 
years, while hunted themselves by an army of 5,000 men, is some 
evidence in proof of this assertion. It was common before the 
war for a good hunter to kill seven deer of a day, and multitudes 
of these animals were slaughtered merely for their skins. The 
country abounds in turkeys, partridges, geese, ducks, curlew, and 
various other species of smaller game. 

The whole coast of Florida, to the extent of at least 600 miles, 
abounds in the finest fish, and the oysters are not surpassed by 
any in the world in size and flavor. Sheephead, grouper, redfish, 
mullet, green turtle, &c., are to be found in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties at almost every point both of the eastern and western coast ; 
and the numerous lakes, rivers and creeks of the interior teem with 
fresh-water fish and the most delicious species of soft-shell turtle. 

But these are objects of minor consideration which serve to con- 
vey but a feeble idea of the importance which its geographical posi- 
tion, its climate, and its soil give to East Florida. The vast amount 
of soil in the peninsula capable of producing Sea Island cotton, 
Cuba tobacco, and sugar cane, (all objects of human consumption, 
of the utmost importance not only to the consumer but to the whole 
country,) and its fine adaptation of climate to their successful 
production, must form the basis of a degree of prosperity far sur- 
passing that enjoyed by any of the States, north of her. 

The great advantages to be derived from the culture of the 
orange, lemon, and lime, in East Florida, is a subject little known 
or appreciated, out of the State. It presents a field for profitable 
enterprize, unequalled in the United States. ‘‘ The insect,” which 
for eight years had desolated the beautiful groves of these fruits, 
which adorned the banks of the St. John’s, is rapidly disappearing ; 
and the trees assuming, once more, their healthy vigor and beau- 
tiful verdure. The crop of fruit this year, I understand, promises 
to be an abundant one. 

There is no culture in the world, by which the foundation for an 
independent fortune can be laid, at the expense of so small an 
outlay, as the culture of the orange and lemon in East Florida. 
The method of establishing groves, by transplanting the sour orange 
trees from the hammocks, where they abound, in the wild state,— 
and which has been in successful practice for several years,—is of 
great importance ; in the first place, because it does away with the 
difficulty and expense of procuring sweet trees ; and in the second 
place, because the sour trees planted and budded, will bear much 
sooner than sweet trees from a nursery. 

The sour trees may be dug up carefully in the hammocks, at 
any time from October to June. They should be topped about four 
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feet from the ground and carefully planted and watered. In about 
three months shoots. large enough to be budded, will grow out. 
The buds are taken from sweet trees and carefully inserted into the 
young shoots, just as peach trees are budded at the North. It is 
common for trees to bear the sweet orange in eighteen months from 
the budding. If the sour trees are selected from the hammock of 
good size, (and they can be found of all sizes,) in ge? go 
they will be competent to bear a thousand oranges each, and will 
go on, every year increasing in size and production. 

This culture is well adapted to persons of small capital, whose 
health requires a residence in Florida. A suitable piece of land 
is easily obtained, on which provision can be easily raised, and an 
extensive grove established, at a very moderate expense. But to 
farmers and planters this culture presents also advantages over 
those of any other Southern State ; for without interfering, at all, 
with their agricultural operation they can, gradually, and without 
the outlay of a dollar, plant an orange grove, that may ultimately 
yield more than all their other productions. 

The longevity of the orange tree is another thing which invests 
it with a more permanent character than common fruit trees. It 
lives and flourishes to a very advanced age. There are orange 
trees now living, in the city of Rome, that are known to be more 
than three hundred years old! So that an orange grove, when 
once established, will not only last a man’s life time, but become 
6 valuable inheritance for his children. 


COMMERCE OF NFW YORK. 


The following statistics of the commerce of New York for the first 
quarter of the current year, are calculated, as we believe, to sustain 
the opinions expressed in the leading article of the present number. 
The Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, to whom we are indebted 
for this article, remarks : 

“‘The business of the Port of New York continues to increase 
beyond all precedent, and some are seriously alarmed as each 
month’s returns swell the aggregate expansion. There is less cause 
to fear, however, in this flow of prosperity when we consider that 
nearly all branches of business have received a corresponding im- 
pulse. The buoyancy has not been confined to real estate or to 
stocks alone; the imports of merchandise, about which many are 
so fearful, have not increased in proportion to the exports; and 
the expansion of the currency has been, not for speculative pur- 
ya but to meet the wants of increased regular business, and 

as been based on a large increase of specie capital. The in- 


creased imports, either for the last month, or the quarter ending 
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Ist of April, are not made up, as many seem to suppose, chiefly 
of dry goods, the increase in other me rchandise being full as large 
in proportion, as will be seen by the following comparative state- 
ment :— 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN MARCH. 
1851, 1850. 1849, 

Dutiable merchandise ...... $11,719,579 $8,145 821 $1.8 28,470 
Free merchandise.......... 982,530 1,364,182 591,849 
Specie, including Califor- 

nia gold dust 2,241 348 907 634 130,895 





Total ...sccceeseeeeee $14,943,457 $10,421,637 $8,651,214 
Of which were dry goods 5,648,544 4,101,670 3,990,802 


Deduct, now, the specie, of which the receipts for the last month 
include $1,970,843 from California, and we have an increase in 
all the other imports over the corresponding month of last year of 
$3,188,106, of which only $1,546,874 were in dry goods, and 
the remainder, $1,641,232, in general merchandise, showing the 
imports to be as equally divided as possible. A similar state of 
things is found by examining the exhibit for the quarter :— 

IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


Total, exclusive Of which were 
of specie dry goods. 


Dutiable. Free 


Speci 7 
1851. “$35, 793,788 $3,128. 216 $5.87 5 "501 $44, 707, 505 $38,929 2,004 $21,989,327 


1850.- 27,320,278 2,464,445 1,922,878 31,707,601 29.784,723 17,057,136 
1849.. 21,019,966 1,402,500 209,918 25,632,384 25,422,466 15,095,102 
This shows that the increase is regularly and nearly equally di- 
vided between foreign fabrics and general merchandise. 
The exports for the month show a marked increase over the cor- 
responding period of previous years :— 
EXPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR MARCH. 


Domestic 
produce. Foreign. Specie. Total. 


seeeeeeeee$3,970,198 $345,615 $2,368,861 $5,690,674 

2,865,634 270,310 172,087 38,308,031 

2,687,803 339,591 86,506 3,104,900 

2,184,194 816,129 452,507 2,952,830 

- 3,768,574 134,437 243,887 4,146,898 

veveseeee 1,463,529 188,288 257,781 1,909,598 

The shipments for the last month of domestic produce show an 

increase of more than 30 per cent. over the same period of last 

year. The exports for the quarter are also larger than for any 
previous year if we except the year of ‘*‘ famine” abroad :— 


EXPORTS FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH. 


Domestic 
produce. Foreign. pecie. Total. 


1851........4..$9,714,728 $1,176,091 $4, b42,831 $15,583 ,650 
1850... 8,188,538 1,088,894 541,156 9,813,589 
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6,987,547 834,559 315,939 8,138,045 
. 6,620,237 991,763 2,069,250 9,681,250 
10,196,859 292,057 821,615 10,810,531 
Jeseceeeeeee 0,076,183 522,323 406,248 6,004,749 
These statements of the imports and exports would convey an 
erroneous“impression in regard to the actual state of our foreign 
trade but for some explanatory remarks. The figures represent 
the value and not the guantity of the receipts and shipments. 
Almost every description of foreign dry goods has advanced abroad, 
since this time last year, nearly enough to account for the differ- 
ence in the total entries, without implying an excess of quantity. 
This is partially true, also, of the exports, as many of our staples 
have been entered at a higher rate. It may not be uninteresting, 
in this connection, to exhibit the comparative guantity of some of 
the principal articles of produce which have left this port during 
the first quarter of this and the previous year :— 
1851. 1850. 
Ashes—Pots viiiele 4,783 4,547 
881 967 
96,565 1,083,230 
115,869 116,490 
72,814 55,380 
6,281 16,967 
8,935 18,056 
9,090 64,043 
83,837 57,972 
The exports of specie have been large, but bear no comparison 
with the actual receipts. In the latter item our entries at the Cus- 
tom-heuse are seriously at fault, as the larger portion of the Ca- 
lifornia gold dust is brought in the hands of passengers. This 
statement was at first received with incredulity, and the large capi- 
tals displayed in the newspaper extras on the arrival of each steamer 
from the Isthmus, were looked upon by the more cautious as mere 
traps to encourage emigration. Lut the returns from the Mint 
not only confirm these reports, but actually go beyond them; the 
deposits for the quarter being double the nominal imports. The 
following will exhibit the movement in specie for the quarter :— 
Exports from this port $1,266,281 $1,007,689 $2.368,861 $4,642,831 
Imports from abroad 210,455 164,031 270.505 644,991 
Nominal imports from California- 2,478,239 781,428 1.970.843 5,230,510 
Receipts of gold dust at the Mint 4,940,000 2,860,000 2,634,000 10,434,000 
Receipts of other bullion 60,000 147,700 45,400 253,100 
Here we have in our nominal imports from California but $5,- 
230,510, while the actual receipts at the Mint, acknowledged from 
that source, amount to $10,484,000. Considerable amounts in 
gold dust have also been included in our exports, so that the quar- 
ter’s receipts from California at this port alone are upwards of ten 
and a haif millions. 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF 
THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 3UTH OF 
JUNE, 1800. 





| Registered | Enrolled & | Total ton- 
tonnage. | licensed | nageofeach 
tonnage. | district. 
' 


DISTRICTS. | ! 


} Tons and 95ths. 





Passamaquoddy ----+Maine----+++++-+| 10.530 73) 9.454 73! 19.985 51 
Machias | 2.267 65 19.050 67; 21.318 37 
Frenchman’s Bay 1.643 21] 30.525 « 32.168 48 
Penobscot 5.713 40! 31.237 38! 36,950 78 
Belfast 13.869 79] 31.725 « 45.595 32 
Bangor 9.362 ; 15.906 49 25.268 80 
Waldoborough 38.483 13} 57.847 2: 96.330 38 
Wiscasset | 6.024 41; 12.217 18.241 49 
76.698 65| 27.017 103.625 99 

60.304 4: 26.197 86.502 34 

1.570 j 1.153 2.723 30 

9.101 34) 2.247 11.349 21 

: | 1.361 1.361 45 

Portsmouth +--+» New Hampshire-----.-! i 2 8.117 23.096 38 
Burlington Vermont 4.530 3: 4.530 32 
Newburyport -- Massachusetts: --+--. - 57] 7.048 23.261 &6 
Ipswich d 578 578 39 
Gloucester teeeee eeeeee | Q! 9.601 29.474 08 
599 28.916 13 

3.173 3.173 04 

«Marblehead -«-+--+es- cove cerecece 5.493 31) 6.842 42 
DN «06.4400 ck eponthes 5326eheeser SS 50.177 17; 320.687 26 
Plymouth+++++++eeeees Trrererer tet 3.966 e100 ¢ 10.722 24 
Ball Biger oc cc cs cece cod Qec cc cccccccs 2.251 R850 13.101 84 
New Bedford «+ +++++++dO++eseeeeeees| 119.026 .933 127.960 09 
Barnstable se eeeeeeeere| 5.520 32) 5.581 91.102 04 
Edgartown «+ ++cecscecdOeececscecece 5.464 9.145 7.699 54 
Nantucket shessecsccect “SKGNT 3.174 29.012 68 
Providence--+--+++-Rhode Island-...-.-- 9.177 | .534 16.711 78 
Bristol : 11.247 12) -951 27) 13.198 39 
Newport «++++e eeeees -do 5.6H 33) .934 § 10.578 54 
Middletown « «Connecticut a 5! 12.033 32 
New London LQ reese cere wees 3.364 2: 17.120 .484 8&5 
Stonington --+++++ «+ eeee 3.13 a 6.724 9.912 50 
New Haven tetas “Se 9} 10.736 5.731 40 
8 35 13.960 27) 828 62 

Champlain ----++ -» New York 2°745 74 2.745 74 
Sacket’s Harbor-++++- . “| 8.123 57) 8.123 57 
Oswego sees *| 22.404 78 2.404 78 
Niagara badd todd er 732 73 32 73 
Genesee sete sees 1.036 74] .036 74 
Oswegatchie «+--+ | 1.985 34: -985 34 
Buffalo Creek 39.679 00 39.679 00 
Sag Harbor-+++ sees -953 68} 4.211 69} 15.165 42 
Greenport | 29's 4.319 46) = 8.555 75 
New York 5} 394.230 80| 835.867 61 
Cape Vincent --++ «+++ | 2 496 92) 2.496 92 
Cold Spring . 376 40) =: 1.478 90! = 3.855 35 
Perth Amboy---+-New Jersey 3 69| 21.950 82| 22.084 56 
Bridgetown ++++ +++++ --d sree | ceeececeees) 14.472 24) 14.472 24 
Burlington ° 7.578 67; 7.878 67 
Camden o00e sees vcev oedQeee l‘edéeé ‘| 9.569 32! 9.569 32 
Newark ooo cove odce cedQecce cece vee 58! 6.551 05) 6.628 63 
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STA TEMENT—Continued. 





DISTRICTS. 





Little Egg Harbor -- New Je orsey + 
Great Ege Harbor-.---. 
Philadelphia eee -Pennsylv ania- 
Presque Isle ---- 
Pittsburg ----- 
Wilmington 
New Castle---- 
Baltimore ---- 
Oxford - 
Vienna «+++ eeees 
Snow Hill --- 
St. Mary’s--- 
Town Creek - 
Annapolis 
Georgetown - 
Alexandria--- 


«+dOeees 


© sdQecee 
© edOecece 
coord 


- Distriet « of Columbia: . 
* efe8 - Virginia 
Petersburg --+-- 

Richmond «+++. - 

Yorktown ---- 
Tappahannock ---- 

Accomac C. H.- 

East River 

Yeocomico ----- 
Cherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington 

Newbern 

Washington --- 

Edenton 


Beaufort 
Plymouth 

Ocracoke -+«+--. ecceee 
Charleston 
Georgetown - 
Beaufort -- 
Saaannah--- 
Sunbury 
Brunswick ++++++ seoees 
Hardwick «-e+ee eocees 
St. Mary’s- 
Pensacola -- 
St. Augustine 
St. Mark’s--- 
St. John’s 
Apalachicola 
Key West -- 
Mobile - 


eens 


+++ Georgia--+- 


Alabama 


Pearl River --+-++ - Mississippi----- 


Vicksburg - 
New Orleans 
ooee cere oeGOeceeee 


Delaware «+++ «++: 


Maryland-.--+ 


+Louisiana-+-++ «+++| 


reece) os 


| Registered 
} tonnage. 


| | 
} ' 


‘| Tons and 95ths. 


2.796 19] 
2.887 31 
10.542 10 

O48 76) 
a 160 8U} 


503. 26) 


1.5 518 3 321 
1.097 61} 
127 07} 
1.269 11) 
613 69 
1,183 88) 


77 48| 

1.749 1y 
10.437 16) 
PMigna oin k 
491 48) 
1.221 11| 


4.415 46} 
7.403 67] 
| 


83. 668 55| 


| Enrolled & , 


licensed 
tonnage. 


.182 75} 
4.084 14) 
2.202 72) 


m (4 


7.870 31) 
571 30} 
808 70 
259 14} 
349 51! 

343 46 
478 01 

O11 51) 
184 9] 

226 81] 
323 17 
214 42 
850 49! 

.592 79 
759 27 
207 40 
O06 70 
320 9%: 
O82 
SOS 
283 ¢ 
232 
933 7 
.074 7 
3.689 25) 
4.605 
1.018 

10.678 | 
1.645 
1,144 5 
1,428 

17.915 
1,030 ; 


— ie OF 
Gro 


~ 


ss 
tide to ¢ 


_ 
= 


Se4 
5. 
4. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
1. 
5. 


~ 


572 
353 07) 
309 72) 
2.050 36! 
2.350 09 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 





DISTRICTS. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Enrolled & 
licensed 
tonnage. 


Total ton- 
nage of each 
district. 





Tons and 95ths. 





«+++ Tennessee ‘ 
Kentucky---+ «+++ 

+++ Missouri- 
oo BUmOIScccccce cee 


Nashville 
Louisville 


Cincinnati 
Miami ----- 
Detroit ---+ + 
Michilimackinac 
Galveston ++++++ «+. ée 

Saluria «-+++s sseee 

Astoria 

San Francisco---- -California-- 
Point Isabel----+ -+++-Texas - 


Michigan ---- 
Edceoce ove 





1.063 43 
15.285 12 
401 35 


3.776 05 
14.820 19 
28.907 47 
21.242 17 
35.815 84 

7.328 49 
17.188 80 
3 629 20 
36.893 89 

1.250 55 
2.892 88 

588 52 

2.306 65 

274 28 


3.776 05 
14.820 19 
28.907 47 
21.242 17 
35.315 84 

7.328 49 
17.188 80 
2.629 20 
36.893 89 

¥.250 55 
3.308 85 

588 52 

1.663 43 

17.591 77 
675 63 





seve + {1.585.711 22 





1.949.743 01 





3.535.454 23 





Treasury DEPARTMENT 
Register’s Office, November 30, 1850. 


TOWNSEND HAINES, Register. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER AND CLASS OF VESSELS BUILT 
AND THE TONNAGE THEREOF IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY oF 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1850. 





Class of vessels. 





and 95ths. 


boats. 
Tota] number of vessels 


Total tonnage.—Tons 





gloops and Canal] 


Schooners. 
Steamers. 














wo 
oa 


Maine-- 

New Hampshire. 
Vermont.-- 

Massethvesetio 

Rhode Island--.--- 
Connecticut 

Waw: Wotlk occcccvece be 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania: ---- eeeee 
Delaware ---- €- 





w 
wrk pe - 


w 
Pe me oo 


21.409 9; 
1.848 
Maryland .- 15.964 & 
District of Columbia. niles ase oie , 988 
Virginia ---+-+-- oe : 3.584 
North Carolina 

South Carolina 
Georgia -+++ +++ +++. 
Florida «+--+... 
Alabama «220.2 cccce0s| 
Mississippi-------- 

Louisiana-++++--- 

‘Tennessee 

Kentucky-- 

Missouri«« «+o... 
FHPAMGAS 00 cc cc cccaccees 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Texas ---. 

OTEZON «+ eeeceeecees 

















° Wer Onn 


te 
noe mK Ww UIm 


2.06! 63 
105 54 


mw 





Total...---+---!' 217 . 3 290 re 159 Ia. 360 1272.218 54 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, November 39th, 1850. 
TOWNSEND HALNES, Register. 
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PORK PACKING IN 1850—’51. 


As usual, we have looked to Cincinnati for a complete state- 
ment of pork, brought to the Western markets during the season 
of 1850—51 ; but we have met with no statement even up to the 
present time, which ean be regarded as complete. The following 
statistics are taken from the Cincinnati Price Current of the 28th 
ult., and although not as complete as could be desired, are, per- 
haps, sufficiently full for all commercial purposes. We find no ac- 
count of the number of hogs packed on the Missouri river, where 
46,300 were slaughtered in 1848-9. Towns on the Mississippi 
river and probably im other parts of the valley have also been omit- 
ted in the statement given below. The statement as revised in the 
Cincinnati Price Current, stands as follows: 

1850-"5 le 1849-50. 


398,556 553,745 
416,675. 
Kentucky, including Louisville, Jefferson- 
ville and New Albany 205,414 201,000. 
Tennessee: Cumberland Valley 50,000 40,000 
1850-51, 1! *50. 
Illinois river—Beardstown 35,000 
Alton....... 25,000 
Meredocia.. 9,000 
Naples ..... 4,000 
30,000 
¥9,000 
12,000. 24,000» 
Liverpool.. 2,400 400 
Springfield 8,000 19,500: 
Chilicothe.. 4,000 3,000 
13,000 11,600 
15,000 





Total Illinois 165,400 275,80 
Mississip.river: St. Louis 85,000 124,000 
Hannibal... 17,000 24,000 
Quincy ..... 20,000 29,000. 
Keokuk... 22,000 19,000 
Burlington, 19,000 29,000: 





Total on. Mississippi river.... 161,000 225,000 





Total in 1849-50 1,652,220 
Total in 1850-51 1,332,867 


Decrease 319,353. 


* The number packed in Cincinnati, in 1850-51, was-343,529; against.401,75% 
the preceding year.. 
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In addition to this the deficiency in weight is supposed to be 10 
per cent. The average weight of hogs in 1850 being set down at 
185 Ibs. against 205 as the weight of the preceding year. 

The author of the article estimates the decrease in weight, when 
compared to the amount of pork brought to market the preceding 
season, 105,360,370 lbs., or one third less than the amount of 
1849-50. 

He further says that ‘‘in addition to the falling off in the num- 
ber packed in the West, there is a deficiency of 69,000 in the hogs 
driven south, as follows : 

1849-’50. 1850-51. 


Through Cumberland Gap 43,000 21,000 
I SEIMEI coo dnosescanesecnscqacateseces 81,000 40,000 


5 OER E : 124,000 61,000 
61,000 





Deficiency 


It is proper to remark that although the foregoing tables may 
in general be correct in respect to the amount of pork received at 
the points designated, yet it should be remembered that the aggre- 
gate of 1,332,869 falls considerably below the number of hogs 
slaughtered for market during the season of 1850-51. The pack- 
ing points in Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa not included in the above, 
must have slaughtered 200,000 head at least, which should be 
added to the stock produced for market; making the crop of last 
year 1,532,869. 

This is an important item in the commerce of the country, and 
if overlooked by the dealers, may occasion serious blunders in 
trade. 


COINAGE AND MOVEMENT OF SPECIE. 


[From the Merchants’ Magazine. ] 


One of the most important features connected with commercial 
transactions, since our last, has been the movement of specie— 
large quantities of which have been received from California, and 
an unusual quantity exported from New York from January 1st 
to May 15th :— 


January. February. March. April. May 1 to 15. Total. 
$1,266,291 $1,007,659 $2,368,861 $3,482,182 $2,432,605 $10,557,628 


The imports and exports at Boston for the month of April were 
as follows : 
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Gold. Silver. Total. Gold, Silver. Total. 
Imports--+- $51,800 $5,702 $57,502 | Exports-- $119,161 $3,300 $122,461 


The following will show the total receipts, at our mints, of gold 
from California from its first discovery to May Ist, 1851 :— 


Philadelphia New Orleans 
Mint. Branch Mint. Total. 


During the year 1848 $44,177 $44,177 
During the year 1849 5,481,480 $666,079 6,147,509 
During the year 1850 31,500,000 4,574,062 36,074,062 
Four months of 1851 13,219,506 4,000,000 17,219,500 





$50,245,107 $9,240,141 $59,485,248 


The news from California, by late steamers, confirms previous 
statements of the increased productiveness of the mines, and the 
probability is, therefore, that the receipts from that quarter for the 
current year will be nearly or quite as large as the total previous 
receipts since the gold was first discovered. 

Notwithstanding the large exports of specie noticed above, the 
money market has remained perfectly easy. It is true we have 
not had a return to the very low rates of last year, but capital has 
been abundant at 5} and 7 per cent. for endorsed paper, and 8 
and 10 per cent. for good single names. 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


An AcT TO LIMIT THE LIABILITY OP SHIP-OWNERS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
no owner or owners of any ship or vessel shall be subject or liable to 
answer for or make good to any one or more person or persons any 
loss or damage which may happen to any goods or merchandise what- 
soever which shall be shipped, taken in, or put on board any such 
ship or vessel, by reason or by means of any fire happening to or 
on board the said ship or vessel, unless such fire is caused by the 
design or neglect of such owner or owners: Provided, That nothing 
in this act contained shall prevent the parties from making such 
contract as they please, extending or limiting the liability of the 
ship-owners. 

EC. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any shipper or 
shippers of platina, gold, gold dast, silver, bullion, or other pre- 
cious metals, coins, jewelry, bills of any bank or public body, dia- 
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monds or other precious stones, shall Jade the same on board of 
any ship or vessel without, at the time of such lading, giving to 
the master, agent, owner or owners of the ship or vessel receiving 
the same, a note in writing of the true character and value there- 
of, and have the same entered on the bill of lading therefor, the 
master and owner or owners of the said vessel shall not be lia- 
ble, as carriers thereof, in any form or manner. Nor shall any 
such master or owners be liable for any such valuable goods be- 
yond the value and according to the character thereof so notified 
and entered. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the liability of the 
owner or owners of any ship or vessel for any embezzlement, loss, 
or destruction, by the master, officers, mariners, passengers, or 
any other person or persons, of any property, goods, or other 
merchandise, shipped or put on board of such ship or vessel, or 
for any loss, damage, or injury by collision, or for any act, matter, 
or thing, loss, damage or forfeiture, done, occasioned, or incurred 
without the privity or knowledge of such owner or owners, shall in 
no case exceed the amount or value of the interests of such owner 
or owners respectively in such ship or vessel, and her freight then 
pending. 

Src. 4 And be it further enacted, That if any such embezzle- 
ment, loss, or destruction shall] be suffered by several freighters or 
owners of goods, wares, or merchandise, or any property whatever, 
on the same voyage, and the whole value of the ship or vessel, or 
merchandise, or any property whatever, on the same voyage, and 
the whole value of the ship or vessel, and her freight for the voy- 
age, shall not be sufficient to make compensation to each of them, 
they shall receive a compensation from the owner or owners of the 
ship or vessel, in proportion to their respective losses ; and for that 
purpose the said freighters and owners of the property, and the 
owner or owners of the ship or vessel, or any of them, may take 
the appropriate proceedings, in any court, for the purpose of ap- 
portioning the sum for which the owner or owners of the ship or 
vessel may be liable amongst the parties entitled thereto. And it 
shall be deemed a sufficient compliance with the requirements of 
this act, on the part of such owner or owners, if he or they shall 
transfer his or their interest in such vessel and freight, for the 
benefit of such claimants, to a trustee, to be appointed by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, to act as such trustee for the per- 
son or persons who may prove to be legally entitled thereto, from 
and after which transfer all claims and proceedings against the 
owner or owners shall cease. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the charterer or 
charterers of any ship or vessel, in case he or they shall man, 
victual, and navigate such vessel at his or their own expense, or by 
his or their own procurement, shall be deemed the owner or owners 
of such vessel, within the meaning of this act; and such ship or 
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vessel, when so chartered, shall be liable in the same manner as if 
navigated by the owner or owners thereof. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That nothing in the pre- 
ceding sections shall be construed to take away or affect the reme- 
dy to which any party may be entitled against the master, officers 
or mariners, for or on account of any embezzlement, injury, loss or 
destruction of goods, wares, merchandise, or other property, put 
on board any ship or vessel, or on account of any negligence, 
fraud, or other malversation of such master, or mariners, respec- 
tively; nor shall anything herein contained lessen or take away 
any responsibility to which any master or mariner of any ship or 
vessel may now by law be liable, notwithstamding such master or 
mariner may be the owner or part owner of the ship or vessel. 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That any person or per- 
sons shipping oil of vitriol, unslacked lime, inflammable matches, 
or gunpowder, in a ship or vessel taking cargo for divers persons 
on freight, without delivering at the time of shipment, a note in 
writing, expressing the nature and character of such merchandise 
to the master, mate, officer, or person in charge of the landing of 
the ship or vessel, shall forfeit to the United States $1,000. 

This act shall not apply to the owner or owners of any canal 
boat, barge or lighter, or to any vessel of any description whatso- 
ever used in inland navigation. 

Approved, March 3, 1851. 


a 


ANNUAL WINE FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 


The exhibition of Missouri wines which took place on the 31st 
ult. was calculated to confirm the friends of grape growing in the 
opinion that no branch of industry pursued in our State, is more 
profitable than the cultivation of the vine. 

Thirty-six samples of the produce of Missouri were exhibited, 
and submitted to the test of the committee appointed to award the 
premium of $100.00 offered by Alexander Kayser, Esq., for the 
best sample of the vintage of 1850. 

The following gentlemen were competitors for the prize : 


GASCONADE COUNTY: 


. Jacob Rommel,............... 2 bottles, 1 do. 1 do. 
- Michael Poeschel do. 
. Caspar Greis do. 
. Chris. Oehlschlager do. 
. Charles Teubner do. 
. J. G. Ackermann do. 
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. Heinrich Rasche 
. Mathias Kleub 
. Ernst Heck......... peepeovenes 
. John F. Fricke . 
. John Schmidt . Virginia seedling. 
. Jacob Schmidt 4 
. Frederick Noe 
. David Wittman 
5. C. Naegelin, 
6. Francis H. Kieny 
Widow Johanna Senn . 
St. Charles County.—Mr. Wilmot 1 bottle. 
Jefferson County.—Frederick Schmidt do. 
do. Jacob Schmidt do. 
Warren County.—Frederick Muench do. 
Franklin County.—Adolphe Bichle do. 
Moniteau County.—J. Cominder do. 
St. Louis County.—Wm. Glasgow, Jr.,.......++++ 1 do. 
Wm. Glasgow, Jr., (Sparkling Catawba), do. 
St. Louis County.—Peter Weizenecker do. 


The above were the competitors for the premium. In addition 
to these, specimens were present from the following places, which 
did not come within the terms of the competition : 


Herman,—Rommel’s premium wine of vintage of 1849, one 
bottle. 

Edwardsville, 1li.—Two bottles, (Isabella). 

Waterloo, Ill.—Dr. T. Bork, two bottles, (Catawba) ; one do. 
( Wilding). 

Cincinnati.—-Yeatman’s premium Catawba, one bottle. 


The Committee selected six samples from the whole number as 
being of nearly equal merit. These consisted of : 


No. 4 produced by Jacob Rommel, of Hermann. 

12 ‘¢ by Henry Rasche, of ‘“ 

nae “¢ by Ernst Heck, of Gasconade county. 
<e'20 “by P. Weizenecker, of St. Louis county. 
“< 27 ‘¢ by Frederick Muench, of Warren county. 
“« 31 © by Widow J. Senn, of Gasconade county. 


The premium was awarded to Mr. Weizenecker. We regret 
that the report of the Committee contains so little information re- 
lating to the mode of cultivating and manufacturing pursued by 
the candidates for premiums. We extract the foilowing remarks 
relating to a portion of the six choice specimens: No. 4, produ- 
ced on an eastern slope, soil loamy mixed with sand. No. 12, 
gentle slope tilled with ditches, lever press. No. 31, southerly 


slope. 
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To our German citizens are we wholly indebted for the intro- 
duction of vine dressing as a distinctive branch of industry; and 
we are truly gratified in the assurance that their industry and skill 
have, thus far, been abundantly rewarded. 

We look forward with the most lively interest to the time when 
the pleasant wines of Missouri shall expel alcoholic liquors from 
the shops and other places of public resort throughout the State ; 
when, instead of indulging in the use of a poison destructive alike 
to the physical and moral man, our citizens shall rejoice in the use 
of a beverage calculated to warm and inspire the heart with gener- 
ous emotions, while it imparts health and vigour to the constitution. 

We regard the producer of wine as the most efficient promoter 
of the cause of temperance. We admire the philanthropy, zeal, 
and self-denial of the many worthy individuals who have devoted 
their time and talents to the cause of temperance, but we verily 
believe that one thousand Germans engaged in producing wine, 
would do more to promote this great cause, than all the temperance 
societies which have been, or ever will be, organized in the State. 
And we respectfully suggest to those’ philanthropic individuals, 
whose hearts are pn, in the temperance cause, that, in our 
judgment, the liberal policy adopted by Mr. Kayser, in offering 

remiums for the best specimens of Missouri wine, is worthy of 
Imitation. 


MANUFACTURES IN ST. LOUIS. 


LEE, GAGE & CO’s. SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 


Amongst the many manufacturing enterprises which have been 
commenced in St. Louis within the last two or three years, we 


have noticed none which, in our judgment, promises to be more 


successful, than the Saw and Scale Factory of Messrs. Lee, Gage 
& Co., near Broadway, in the upper part of the city. 

This, as we are informed, is the only establishment of the kind 
west of the Alleghany mountains, and when we contemplate the 
vast extent of country to be supplied with the commodity of saws 
from this point, we can scarcely assign a limit to the demand. 

The establishment went into operation in January, 1850, and 
although the proprietors observed that caution which prudence al- 
ways dictates in the commencement of a new branch of industry, 
we are informed that their business amounted to about $25,000 in 
the first year of their operations; and they calculate that their 
sales for the current year will amount to $40,000. 

The machinery is propelled by a steam engine of 20 tiny © nko 
and the establishment gives employment at present to 25 men. 
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There is manufactured at these works every variety of saws used in 
the various branches of the mechanic arts, including circular saws 
from three to sixty inches in diameter ; counter, platform, hay, and 
car scales are also manufactured in the same establishment. The 
best English steel is used for all cast steel work ; but American 
steel, made at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, is used in the manufac- 
ture of the common mill and cross-cut saws. We are informed 
that much of the machinery was invented by the proprietors who, 
possessing a large share of that inventive genius which distinguishes 
the genuine New Englander, have made improvements calculated 
to facilitate, and, consequently, diminish the cost of production. 

It always affords us gratification to learn that a Yankee is about 
to establish a new branch of industry in the West ; for his instincts 
rarely ever mislead him in matters of business; and the success 
which is almost certain to attend his enterprises, ensures the per- 
manent establishment of every branch of manufacture which he 
introduces. Bringing with him the habits and improvements of 
his native land and enjoying all the advantages pertaining to a lo- 
cation in the West, he requires but little time to demonstrate what 
the people of both the East and West seem unwilling to believe: 
that the manufacturer here can compete successfully with those of 
the East. 

Messrs. Lee, Gage, & Co. have opened a ware room at No. 86 
Main street for the sale of their goods; we commend their estab- 
lishment to the patronage of all who desire to purchase articles in 
their line of business. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


We are gratified to learn that the Directors of this great enter- 
prise have agreed on the location of the first section, embracing 
thirty-nine miles. The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Board of Directors on the 18th inst: 

Resolved, That the route through Chouteau Pond Valley, and 
the valley of the Des Peres, to the Maramec valley, and up that 
valley for a distance of about thirty-nine miles from St. Louis, 
commencing in St. Louis at Fourteenth street, be adopted as the 
first division of the Pacific Railroad. 

Resolved, That not exceeding thirty per cent. upon the capital 
stock of the company shall be called in any one year, during the 
construction of the road. 

We understand that the work will be put under contract in all 
this month and that the ground will be broke on the 4th of July. 

The Intelligencer of the 19th inst. gives the following descrip- 
tion of the line adopted by the Directors: 
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“The road is to begin at Fourteenth street, in the valley of 
Chouteau’s Pond, and will run theiuce westwardly through the val- 
ley, until it reaches the vicinity of the Rock Spring, about three 
miles from the court house. It will then wind to the south, around 
the high ground on the left until it strikes the old Manchester road, 
about 300 yarde beyond where the new Manchester road diverges 
from the old one. It will cross the old road at this point, and will 
run for some distance south of the new road; it will then cross the 
new road and run for some distance north of it. A short distance 
east of Sutton’s (which is six miles from the city) it will again 
cross the new road to the south, and will run thence in a south 
west direction to Daugherty’s Ferry on the Maramec, about 20 
miles from the city, and two or three miles south of Manchester. 

It will run thence up the valley of the Maramec, on the north 
side of the river, for a considerable distance. At the terminus of 
the road on 14th street, we learn a depot is to be established for 
the present, until it shall be decided at some future time, whether 
it shall come further into the city and at what point.” 


MISSISSIPPI AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


We learn through the public prints that the Circuit Court of 
Fayette county, Illinois, has decided on a writ of guo warranto 
that the Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad Company has a legal 
corporate existence, possessing power to carry out the objects con- 
templated by the corporators in their articles of association. 

Every intelligent citizen of Missouri is aware of the importance 
of this great enterprise ; and to the citizens of St. Louis we may 
be permitted to remark that this work is essentially necessary to 
sustain the relative commercial advantages which our city now en- 
joys over other points in the Mississippi valley. What steps will 
our citizens take to promote the prosecution and early completion 
of this great work? The time for action has arrived. 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 


The Board of Aldermen of the city of Louisville have passed 
an ordinance for subscribing $1,000,000 to aid in the prosecution 
of this great enterprise: $500,000 to be paid by taxation, and the 
hen of the city having thirty years to run, to be given for the 

ance. 
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DAGUERREOTYPING. 


BY J. H. FITZGIBBON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Provp indeed must that man be, who, while yet an inhabitant 
of earth, finds his fame encircling the habitable globe. With what 
exquisite feelings of pleasure must be the consciousness that the 
civilized world are now practicing that beautiful art of which he 
was the happy discoverer, and to know that every time the sun 
rises the name of DAGUERRE is written 


“ With a pencil of light ” 


on countless myriads of tablets in both hemispheres. And, proud 
may we be who find the enchanter’s wand placed within our own 
grasp, that we too, can command the sun to stand still, and find 
him obeying our slightest wish, ministering to our fondest loves, 
and holiest affections, with an alacrity almost beyond the power of 
comprehension. 

Onward as has been the march of this wonderful art,—if we 
may give such a term to the skilful management of science,—-since 
its first discovery by the great Frenchman and more especially 
since its introduction to this progressive country, until we may now 
say it is perfect,* where each operator tries to surpass his brother 
in producing the finest effect on the polished surface of the silver 
plate, yet there are many,—it is to be regretted,—who seem to 
care but little what kind of a picture they produce, so long as they 
gratify their mercenary desire to accumulate the almighty dollar. 
That such professors of the art exist at all is more owing to the 
fault of the community in which they live, than any other cause. 
Most persons like to have cheap pictures (not likenesses) and 
when it is too late, they find to their cost, they have paid too dear 
for them, for one half of those so taken have to be taken over 
again by more competent and skilful operators. Few persons in 
the present day are aware how their resemblances are transferred 
to the surface of the metallic plate. And few, very few, of the 
travelling operators are sufficiently educated in the science of their 
art to explain the why and the wherefore of the appearance of 
the picture, or even the nature or effect of the chemical agents 
they employ. The cause of all this ignorance on such subjects 
arises from the fact that many young men suddenly captivated with 
a love for the Fine Arts, take it into their heads that they are des- 
tined to make a figure, or figures in the world, consequently their 
genius must no longer be hidden under a bushel, but expand its 





* Mr. L. L. Hill of the State of New York, has announced to the world that 
he has discovered a method of taking pictures in natural colors, with all the per- 
fection of nature herself. ; 
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wings in a higher intellectual atmospheric region. Or, what is still 
more likely, they are lured into this pursuit by a prospect of an 
easy and rapid accumulation of money. Instantly they repair to 
some cheap Daguerrean establishment or perhaps apply to an 
itinerant professor, and for fen, twenty, or thirly dollars are 
regularly manufactured in the short space of from three to six 
days, into full-bred professors of the photographic art. Is it then 
to be wondered at that we find so many awful, ghost-like looking 
shadows poured out upon the world by a host of ignorant pretend- 
ers? Not at all! 

If a person wishes to become acquainted with the Daguerrean 
art, instead of going to a mere tyro, he ought to place himself 
under the tuition of an operator of established reputation, one who 
is permanently located in some city and well known to his neigh- 
bors as a man of skill and experience in his profession. Such a 
man must be well paid for the knowledge he imparts, and the pupil 
ought to spend at least ¢hree months with him, if he is desirous to 
become familiar with the whole process of Daguerreotyping in all 
its present perfection. 

Some of the pictures now to be found in the galleries of the 
large cities, are such beautiful gems of art that our wonder is ex- 
cited by the production of so much excellence, and we ask our- 
selves how is it possible to find fault with things so true to nature. 
And it is to be hoped that when the Hillotype is brought into full 
operation there will be still less cause to complain.* 

Although the writer has had many years of practical experience 
in Daguerreotyping, he finds every day something new presenting 
itself before him, and if it is not in one branch of the business, it 
is in another that we have a chance of learning, and improving the 
knowledge already acquired. Yet it is as simple as it is beautiful. 

‘Nature, copying nature by nature’s hand, is so wonderful in 
its simplicity, that through that very simplicity it becomes difficult 
of comprehension to some operators, for they will so veil and mys- 
tify it to those who know nothing of the operations of science, as 
to make them believe that they produce pictures by the powers of 
parafarageraramus, as McAllister does his tricks of legerdemain. 

As this interesting art is not generally known in the great West, 
it may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Western Journal 
to hear a few remarks upon the subject and of the materials through 
whose agency the Daguerreotypes are produced. 

As it is an operation, the success or failure of which, in a great 
measure, depends upon the atmospheric changes, and the nature 
and qualities of the chemical agents employed, many difficulties 





* Mr. Hill informs the writer by letter on the subject of his inventions, that he 
expects to be ready in about two months to announce to those interested, the 
whole process. He says, the process is more easy, more certain, and the picture 
so taken, less liable to fade than the Daguerreotypes, the time shorter, and that 
all articles now in use, except the mercury bath and a few new chemicals, will 
still be retained. 
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obtrude themselves which render this art one of great interest to 
those who really take pleasure in its pursuit. Yet there are some 
who have been in the business for years, who profess to have at- 
tained perfection in its theory and practice, and to whom, as they 
fondly vwey no further instruction can be imparted,—most sig- 
nally fail for want of a right understanding of the business in 
which, perhaps, they have already made money. 

The simple process of taking the Daguerreotypes may be ex- 
plained in the following manner : 

In the first place it is of the utmost importance to have the 
plates, designed for the reception of the impressions, as clean as 
possible, for herein lies the great secret of success,—and nineteen 
out of twenty of the operaters of the present day don’t half clean 
their plates. I have known operators to spend an hour in cleaning 
one plate and in the end it would be less fit for use then when they 
began, and again, in five minutes others will prepare their plates 
in the most perfect manner. The mind as well as the hand must 
be busy in the operation. The buffing is also a very important 
part and should be attended to with the utmost care. Great 
care should be taken to protect the buffs as also the rouge or 
polish from the effects of dampness or moisture. Galvanizing 
very materially helps in the proeess of plate cleaning and adds 
considerably to the sensitive qualities of the metallic surface and 
renders it more capable of receiving a good, effective impression. 
Indeed it is absolutely necessary to have the best of ¢ripoli, rotten 
stone, or any other substance which is used, in order to insure a 
perfectly clean plate. 

In the second, it is very essential to the attainment of good 
pictures that all things used in the operation should be of the best 
quality, otherwise you can have no dependence on your manipula- 
tions. A bad camera will produce a dull and shapeless, indistinct 
shadow of .a shade which might conscientiously be worshiped for 
the want of resemblance to anything human or divine. Voightlan- 
der and Sons of Vienna have attained the greatest celebrity in the 
daguerrean world for the perfection of their instruments, and well 
do they deserve their fame, for, their lenses are the finest at pres- 
ent known. C. C. Harrison of New York also manufactures some 
excellent cameras, his and Voightlander’s are used by myself, and 
I must candidly confess that I find no difference between the pic- 
tures taken from one or the other. 

Roach and Lewis of New York make some really good instru- 
ments, but I would advise no operator to purchase cameras that 
are unaccompanied by the maker’s name, as ten chances to one 
they are worthless. 

Third. The best materials should at all times be made use of, 
for there is a satisfaction in knowing that when you have produced 
a fine picture, it is not spoiled by a blemish in the plate. The 
Scoville manufacturing company of New York, without the shadow 
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of a doubt, furnish the operator with the finest and best of plates, 
but a great many persons do not use them because they are a little 
difficult to clean, and they themselves too lazy to use the necessary 
quantity of elbow grease; they prefer the French plates as they 
are easier to clean and moreover are a /ittle cheaper, but unfor- 
tunately these plates are generally full of small holes. For my 
own use I prefer the Scoville plates to all others. The case in 
which the pictures are to be enclosed, should also be of the very 
best description, more particularly the glass, as this last named 
article displays the picture to great advantage. Operators, gener- 
ally, do not put up their work in cases as good as they should be, 
nor can the manufacturers make them as cheap as they wish them. 
If the community would make up their minds to refuse such pic- 
tures as are put up in common paper cases with thin, bad glass, 
there would be fewer daguerrcotypes destroyed of persons whom 
their friends respect which, as frequently happens, cannot be re- 
placed, owing to the false working of cheap materials. 

One of the best and most extensive case making establishments 
now known, is that of E. Anthony, of New York. In this manu- 
factory the best cases are all furnished with the finest glass I 
have met with. 

Fourth. It is an important consideration in daguerreotyping to 
be provided with chemicals of the very best description, as nothing 
is more annoying to the operator than an inferior order of mate- 
rials. The purest and the best should at all times be used, for to 
the excellence of our chemical agents are we indebted for the fine 
tone of the pictures we take. There are many establishments in 
this country celebrated for the care with which they put up the 
chemicals used in the business of daguerreotypiag, but I believe 
none are better or purer than those prepared by Louis Beckers, 
of Philadelphia. In nine years experience I have not found a 
bad article from his manufactory. 

And lastly; to succeed in this as in any other business, you 
must pay strict attention to it and never trust to chance but be 
ready at all times to operate, have every thing in order and when 
& sitter comes to have his likeness taken, go to work regardless of 
the weather, be prepared for all kinds of weather, and let me tell 
you some of the best pictures are frequently taken in wet and cloudy 
weather. Be very particular how you pose your sitters, as the paint- 
ers term the position they give to the subject ; let them always as- 
sume the easiest and most natural position possible, for on this, in 
& great measure, depends the beauty of the daguerreotype, and, 
never for one moment think of letting a picture leave your gallery 
that has no shadow or out-line to the features, as such produc- 
tions, although they may please some sitters because copied from 
themselves, yet they will reflect no credit on either the art or the artist. 

In a future paper I will give a description of Daguerreotyping 
simplified. 
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ON THE MORAL ADVANTAGES OF XSTHETIC 
MANNERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


The author of the article On the Danger of /Esthetic Man- 
mers, in the eleventh part of the ‘‘ Horen” of the year 1795, has 
justly doubted a morality, whose foundation is based merely on the 
feeling of beauty, and has Taste alone for its security. But an 
active and pure feeling for beauty has clearly the happiest infla- 
ence on the moral life, and of this I would here treat. 

When I acknowledge the merit due to Taste in contributing to 
the progress of morality, I must not be misunderstood to mean 
that the part, which good taste assumes in an action, can make 
this action a moral one. Morality can have nothing but itself for 
its foundation. Taste may favor the morality of behavior, as I 
hope to prove in the present essay, but it can never produce any 
thing moral by its own influence. 

The case with the inner and moral freedom, is here quite the 
game as with the outward physical. I act freely in the latter sense 
only then, when I follow my will independent of every foreign in- 
fluence. But in order to obtain the possibility of following my 
own will unconfined, I am yet at last obliged to be sustained by a 
foundation different from myself, as soon as it is acknowledged, 
that the latter has power to restrain my will. So also I may at 
last be obliged to be sustained by a foundation different from my 
Reason, in order to obtain the possibility of acting with propriety, 
as soon as this latter is considcred as a power, which is able to 
restrain the freedom of the disposition of my mind. As one may 
very truly say that a man obtains freedom from another, although 
freedom itself consists therein that one is exempt from direction by 
others ; so, also, one may say with 1s much propriety, that taste 
assists in oblaining virtue, although virtue clearly produces itself; 
so that with zt one needs no foreign assistance. 

An action does not therefore cease to be called free, because 
such an one, who is able to restrain it, sustains himself quietly, as 
soon as we only know that the acting person therein followed mere- 
ly his own will, without regard for any foreign. So, also, an 
inner action does not therefore loose the predicate of moral, be- 
cause, fortunately, the temptations are wanting which might have 
made it retrogressive, as soon as we only acknowledge, that the 
acting person therein follows merely the expression of his reason 
with the exclusion of foreign motives. The freedom of an out- 
ward action rests merely on its zmmediate origin from the will 
of the person, the morality of an inward action merely on the zm- 
mediate determination of the will by the law of Reason. 

It may be harder or easier to act as a freeman, according as we 
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rush upon powers, which work against our freedom and which must 
be subdued. Accordingly there is a degree of freedom. Our 
freedom is greater, more manifest at least, when we maintain it in 
case of extraordinary opposition from hostile powers ; but it does 
not therefore cease, when our will finds no opposition, or when a 
foreign force interposes and destroys this opposition without our 
assistance. 

This is the case also with morality. It may cost us a greater 

or less struggle, to obey Reason immediately, according as impulses, 
which oppose its commands and which we must resist, stir them- 
selves within us. Accordingly there is a degree of morality. Our 
morality is greater, more conspicuous at least, when we obey Rea- 
son immediately, in spite of the strongest impulses to the contrary ; 
but it does not therefore cease, when no incitement to the contrary 
is discovered, or when some other power, than our own power of 
will, enfeebles this incitement. Enough, we act with moral proprie- 
ty, as soon as we only therefore so act, because it is moral, and 
without first asking ourselves, whether“it is also agreeable; even 
supposing there was really a probability that we would act other- 
vise, if it occasioned us pain, or deprived us of a pleasure. 
.¢ To the honor of human nature let it be acknowledged, that no 
man can sink so low, as to prefer evil a because it is evil, 
but that every one, without exception, would prefer the good, because 
it is good, were it not for the fact that casually it excluded the 
agreeable, or was attended with the disagreeable. All immorality 
actually appears to spring out of the collision of the Good with 
the Agreeable, or what is all the same, the collision of Reason 
with Passion, and to have for zts source on the one side the 
strength of the sensual impulses, on the other side the weakness 
of the moral power of will. 

Morality may therefore be promoted in two different ways, as it may 
be hindered in two different ways ; either one must strengthen the 
part of Reason and the power of good will, so that no temptation 
may prevail over him, or one must break the power of temptation, 
80 that thereby the weaker reason and the weaker good will may 
be superior to temptation. 

Indeed, it might appear as if morality itself gained nothing by 
the last experiment, because the will, whose quality alone makes 
an action moral, undergoes thereby no alteration. But that is not 
hecessary, in the assumed case, where no bad will, which should be 
changed, only a good one, which is weak, is presupposed. And 
this weak good will, in this way, arrives at an effect which, per- 
haps, would not happen, if it had been counteracted by stronger 
impulses. But where a good will is the foundation of an action, 
there is, in truth, living morality. I do not hesitate to assume the 
position, that that truly promotes morality, which destroys the oppo- 
sition of inclination against the Good. 

The natural internal adversary of morality is the sensual impulse, 

5 
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which struggles for satisfaction, as soon as an object is presented 
hefore it, and sets itself in opposition to the order of Reason, as 
goon as Reason commands anything repugnant to its inclination. 
This sensual: impulse is continually busy, endeavoring to interest 
the will in its favor, which still stands under the moral law and feels 
hound under the obligation, that it will never contradict the decla- 
rations of Reason. 

But the sensual impulse knows no moral Jaw and is determined 
to realize its object through the will, whatever Reason may say. 
This tendency of our appetitive faculty to command the will imme- 
diately, and without the least regard to the higher laws, stands in 
conflict with our moral destination, and is the strongest adversary, 
which man has to contend against in his moral action. Persons 
of unchastened disposition-of-mind, who are deficient at the same 
time in moral and zsthetic culture, give loose reins immediately to 
Passion, and they act merely as their senses desire. Persons of 
moral disposition-of-mind, but who are deficient in sesthetic culture, 
give the reins immediately to Reason, and it is merely by their glance 
of duty, that they overcome temptation. In esthetically refined 
souls there is still one resort more, which, not unfrequently, makes 
amends for virtue where it fails, and alleviates it where it exists. 
This resort is Taste. 


Taste demands temperance and propriety, it abominates every 
thing angular, hard and violent, and inclines towards all those things 
which join themselves together easily and harmoniously. That we, 
even in the storm of sensibility, may listen to the voice of Reason, 
and establish a mae to the rude sallies of nature, it is neces- 

t 


sary to be familiar with the good ¢on, which is nothing else than 
an zesthetic law for every polished man. 

This constraint, by which the polished man subdues the expres- 
sion of his feeling, obtains for him a degree of dominion over this 
feeling itself,—gains for him at least a facility to interrupt the mere- 
ly passive condition of his soul by an act of spontaneity, and 
to restrain by reflection the rapid transition of feelings into action. 
But all that, which breaks the blind power of Passion, produces 
not the least virtue (for this must always be its own work ), but it 
gives an opportunity to the will to turn to virtue. But this victory 
of Taste over unchastened Passion, is very far from being a moral 
action, and the freedom which the will here gains by Taste, is very 
far from being a moral freedom. ‘Taste frees the disposition-of- 
the-mind from the yoke of instincts, only so far as it leads it into 
its own fetters, and while it disarms the first and manifest enemy of 
morality, yet it remains itself not unfrequently as the second, which 
under the mask of a friend may be thereby only more dangerous. 
Taste, for example, controls the disposition-of-the-mind even merely 
by the charm of pleasure—a noble pleasure, it is true, because its 
source is Reason—but where pleasure determines the will, there is 
no living morality. 
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But yet something extraordinary is gained by this NR 
of taste with the exercise of the will. Each and every materia 
inclination and unchastened Passion which often so sternly and 
violently _— the practice of Goodness, are by Taste banished’ 
from the disposition-of-the-mind, and in their place nobler and 
gentler inclinations are cultivated, which tend towards order, har- 
mony and perfection, and although they are no virtues themselves, 
yet they share an object with virtue. en now, therefore, Passion 
speaks, it must undergo a strict review before the sense of beauty, 
and when again Reason commands actions of order, harmony and 

rfection, it then finds not only no opposition but, rather the live- 
fest consent from the side of inclination. When for example, we 
run through the different forms, under which morality may be mani- 
fested, then might we be able to trace it all back to these two. 
Either sensuality makes a motion in the disposition-of-the-mind 
that something shall take place, or be prevented, and thereupon 
the will disposes of it according to the law of Reason, or the 
Reason ssthes the motion, or the will obeys it, without ques- 


tioning the senses. 

The Grecian Princess Anna Komnena relates an incident of an 
imprisoned rebel, whom her father Alexius, when he was General of 
his predecessor, had been ordered to escort to Constantinople. 


On the way, as they traveled together alone, Alexius was overcome 
with a longing to halt under the shadow of a tree, and to refresh 
himself there from the heat of the sun. Sleep soon overpowered 
him. The prisoner, to whom the fear of approaching death allowed 
no repose, remained awake. While Alexius was lying in deep sleep, 
the prisoner discovered his sword, which was hanging on the twig of 
& tree, and was tempted to set himself at liberty by murdering his 
ard. Anna Komnena intimates that she dia not know, what 
would have happened, if Alexius had not fortunately awaked. 

Here, now was a moral acting principle of the first order, where 
the sensual impulse first was actuated, and only afterwards was 
Reason recognized as judge. Had that man conquered temptation 
out of pure regard for justice, then there would be no doubt that 
he acted morally. 

As the late Duke of Brunswick was walking on the banks of the 
rapid Oder, thinking whether he should abandon himself to the 
raging stream endangering his life, that thereby an unfortunate 
man might be saved, who was helpless without him, and as he—I 
place this case singly on the consciousness of this duty —sprang in 
the boat, on which no other one would enter, there is also no one 
who would deny that he acted morally. The Duke’s position here 
Was opposite to the former case. Here the representation of duty 
preceded, and only afterwards the impulse of self-preservation be- 
gan to contend against the order of Reason. But in both cases 
the will sustained itself in the same way: it followed Reason im 
mediately, therefore both are moral. 
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But would these cases still remain moral, if we allow Taste to 
have any influence on them? Suppose then, the one in the first 
case, who was tempted to commit a bad action, and omitted it out 
of regard for justice, had a taste so cultivated, that all shameful 
and violent actions awakened within him an abhorrence, which noth- 
ing could overcome, at the moment when the impulse of preserva- 
tion would urge towards a shameful action, the merely xsthetic 
sense would condemn it immediately—it would not even make its 
appearance before the moral Forum, before conscience, but would 
be judged finally ‘im the Court of first resort. But the esthetic 
sense controls the will merely by feeling, not by laws. Thus that 
person refused to entertain the agreeable feeling of preserved life, 
because he could not endure the repugnance he felt against com- 
mitting a base action. The whole affair is thus already discussed 
in the forum of Sensibility, and the conduct of this man, as legal 
as it is, is yet indifferent in a moral sense—it is a beautiful effect 
of nature. 

Suppose, now, the other one, to whom his reason commanded 
that he should do a certain thing, against which his natural impulse 
revolted, had also a susceptible sense for beauty, for all those things 
which are great and perfect, enraptured with enthusiasm, even Sen- 
suality would comply with the claims of Reason, at the moment 
those claims were suggested, and he would, with the concurrence of 
his inclination, do that which he must have done in opposition to 
his inclination, without this tender sensibility for the Beautiful. 
But would we consider him less perfect on that account? Certainly 
not: for his action sprang originally out of pure regard for the 
precept of Reason, and it is no infringement of the moral purity 
of his deed, that he obeyed the precept of Reason joyfully. He 
is therefore as accomplished morally, whereas physically he is 
by far more accomplished: for he is a very judicious subject for 
virtue. 

Taste, therefore, gives to the disposition-of-the-mind a tone ap- 
propriate for virtue, because it removes the inclinations which hin- 
der, and awakens such as favor it. Taste cannot derogate from 
true virtue, though in all cases, where the impulse of nature pro- 
duces the first incitement, it concludes every instance before its 
own tribunal, upon which, otherwise. conscience would have been 
required to pass judgment, and therefore Taste is the cause that 
among the actions of those who are centrolled by it, far more in- 
different, than truly moral ones are discovered. For the excellency 
of mankind rests by no means on the greater number of single 
rigorously moral actions, but on the greater congruity of the 
whole natural condition with the moral laws, and it redounds not 
so very much to the recommendation of his people or age, when 
one, in the same, hears so often of morality, and of individual 
moral actions ; much more might one hope that at the end of cul- 
ture, if such a thing could be imagined, the subject would be searce- 
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ly ever mentioned. Taste may, on the contrary, be positively 
useful to true virtue in all cases, where Reason produces the first 
incitement, and is in danger of being overpowered by the stronger 
force of the impulse-of-nature. In these cases, for example, it 
attunes our Sensuality in accordance with duty, and therefore a}so 
makes the least amount of the moral power of will capable of the 
pr actice of virtue. Now, while Taste, as such, i is in no case inju- 
rious to true morality, but j in many cases is manifestly useful, the 
fact, that it is in the highest degree conducive to the legality of 
our conduct, must also be considered of great weight. Suppose 
now, that fine culture contributes nothing at all to the promotion 
of morality,—to make us better- minded, —it enables us at least, 
even without a truly moral disposition, to act in such a manner, 
as that in which a person of truly moral disposition would be in- 
duced to act. Now, nothing depends upon our actions before a 
moral forum, as far as they are an expression of our dispositions ; 
but before the physical forum, and in the plan of nature, the case 
is just the contrary, nothing depends upon our dispositions, as far 
as they prompt actions, by ‘which the aim of nature is promoted. 
But now both orders-of-the-world, the physical wherein powers, 
and the moral wherein laws govern, are so accurately calculated 
for one another, and so intimately interwoven with one another, 
that actions, which are morally judicious i in their form, inclose at 
the same time in their substance a physically judicious aim; and 
as the whole fabric-of-nature only therefore appears to be existing, 
so as to render possible the highest of all aims,—that which is the 
Good, so the Good again acts as a means to sustain the fabric of 
nature upright. The order of nature is thus made dependent on 
the morality of our dispositions, and we cannot act in violation of 
the moral world, without at the same time producing a disturbance 
in the physical. 

When now it is never expected of human nature, so long as it 
remains human nature, that it will act uniformly and constantly as 
pure Reason, without interruption or backsliding, and never violate 
the moral order; when we, with all our convictions as well of the 
necessity as the possibility of pure virtue, must confess, how very 
accidental is its real practice, and how little we dare build on the 
invincibility of our better principles, when we are reminded by this 
consciousness of our uncertainty, that the fabric-of-nature suffers 
by every one of our moral faw2 pas ; when we call all these things 
to remembrance, then would it be the most presumptuous audacity 
to allow the welfare of the world to depend on this accident of our 
virtue. Moreover an obligation here rests upon us, to fulfil at least 
the physical order-of-the- world satisfactorily by the tenor of our 
actions, even when we might be unable to fulfil the moral order by 
the form of our actions, at least, as perfect instruments, to dis- 
charge the aim of nature, which we, as imperfect persons, owe to 
Reason, so that we may not be confounded before both tribunals 
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at the same time. If we, therefore, because it is without moral 
worth, would establish no order in regard to the legality of our 
conduct, then, by this means, the order-of-the-world would be dis- 
arranged, and before we would be ready with our principles, all the 
bonds of society would be snapt asunder. But the more accidental 
our morality is, so much the more necessary is it to take precau- 
tions for the legality of our conduct, and a frivolous or proud neg- 
lect of the legality may be imputed to us asa moral blemish. Even 
as the madman a perceiving his approaching paroxism, removes 
every knife, and freely offers himself to be bound, so that he may 
not be answerable in his sound condition for the crime he may com- 
mit when his mind is disordered ; so also are we obligated to bind 
ourselves by Religion and by esthetic laws, so that our passions may 
not violate the physical order during the period of their dominion. 

I have here placed Religion and Taste in one class, not undo~ 
signedly, because both have merit together, according to the effect, 
if not also according to the inner worth, to serve as a succedane- 
um for true virtue, and to secure legality there, where one cannot 
hope morality. Although every one in the rank of Spirits would 
indisputably adorn a higher position, who neither felt the necessity 
of the charm of beauty, or of the prospect of immortality to con- 
duct himself in all cases in accordance with Reason, yet even the 
known bounds of humanity require the most rigid ethical writer 
to allow something in practice, on the auterity of his system, though 
he would make no allowance for the same in theory, and they also 


require that the welfare of mankind, which would be aay guarded 


by our accidental virtue, should be more firmly protected by both 


the strong anchors of Religion and of Taste. 
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ware, &c. 
O. W. Jerome, 


| prnemg wees and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Sligo J Book Store and Paper Ware- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St.Louis, opposite the Bank, 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 























place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co’s. Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and full assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 


iP 4N - 
Giles EF’. Filley, 
ig bgt yiewy of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
- Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, 
machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
oa Lewis street, near the water works. 


8 WORSE Yo 
Clothing at Wholesale. 

RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 
tX nor & Co., 126 Pearl street. Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 7 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 


prices 
t ) . 
Fallon & Wright, 
cf 
ARRIAGE mamnufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St 
Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good anarticle as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 














Washington Foundry. 


ORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit upin superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equal to any in the Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J. T. DOWDALL & CO. _ 


—_ — 

Doan, King § Co. 

bh sweey LE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. Louis. Job 
P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


——_—_~»— 





\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis Mo. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 





Thomas Grey, 
ots and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Oltve 

J and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. ({4 Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. (3 He has always on hand, the highly recommended Iron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


General Agency at Dubuque, Towa. 


e 
OR Public Lands—Real Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tax 
es—Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other bus 
ness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 
October, 1850. 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 
OR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. Thereare 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open atall times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be deliverel 
a of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
nation. 
("All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondelet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 











Missouri Foundry. 
8. K SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. W. D. WOOD. H. B. HAWKINS, 


FAIRBRIDGE, WOOD & CO., 
V ANUFACTURERS of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Window Shutters, 
a Vaults and Doors; Plumbago Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 
Office and Warehouse No. 118 North Third Street. 
Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and Eighth Street. June, 1851, 


St. Louis Saw and Scale Factory. 


LEE, GAGE & CO., 
i. of every description of Saws and Scales. Factory on 
Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and Wareroom No. 86 Maln S reet, 
June, 1851. 
PHILANDER BRALEy, 
JouN 7 ; ALEXANDER CROSIER, 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 


4 7 
surance Company of St. Louis. 
OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 

the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 
Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 





up stairs. 








D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 
PHILANDER SALisBury, Secretary. 


John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
N? 51° 40’ Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 
LN of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 





glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 
and American pow hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 


mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

(a? Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. _nov. 


YY . 7. . 
Saint Lows Furniture Store, 
W*-. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Madrid County Records. 


ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of records in New Madrid county, ean 
procure them without delay by addressing the undersigned. And to avoid 
the inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records will be directed to George 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, who will deliver the same upon the payment of the fees. 
WM. MOSELEY, 
March, 1851. Recorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 











Missouri State Mutual Insurance 


Company. 
IRECTORS :—John O’ Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John 8. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and ts 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, anc ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase pf premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, Which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therem, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company 1s at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
towhom application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 


H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 
S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 


Woods, Christy & Co., 


\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


J. Henwood, 


Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wolf & Engert, 


) ig tomy oe and Dealers in Paper-Hangings, colors and oa Papers, No. 
49 South Second street, between Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constant- 
ly on hand, all kinds of Oil and Water Colors, Paper- Hangings, Chimney Screnes, 
ester Pieces, Window shades, Marble, Marroquin, Gold and Silver Paper, Pain- 
ters’ and Dutch Gold Bronze, Lead Pencils, Paint Boxes, Paint Brushes, Drawing 
Paper &c. April, 1850. 


F. Dings & Co., 


| hype pew of German, French and English Fancy Goods, and Manufactu- 


rers of all kinds of 
BRUSHES. 
No. 47, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


























~= F 4 
a BANKING HOUSES OF ST. LOUIS, 
: QB. D. Pace. > ake E. D. BACON 
Page & Bacon, 
Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of Missouri. 
N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exchange on the East and South for sale at all times. 


Also, Branches of Exchange and Banking Houses at San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Reneck & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


oe pe pee to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time hills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 
lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 


John J. Anderson «& Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North-West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 
rates. 


. 
L A. Benoist & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st., east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo, 

Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 
lowest rates, in sums to suit purchasers. 
S. HASKELL. . ~ JAS. E. FRANCISCUS. J. H. BILLING. 


Haskell & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
§ 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

> UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 

J kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 

(4 Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 

(= Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rates 
of exchange, Sre e of charge. 

(= Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 


We. CLAFLIN. Rost. Coox. Jno. A. ALLEX. 


How, Claflin & Cook, 


EALERS in Boots and Shoes, Hides, Leather, Shoemakers’ Findings, Tan- 
ners’ Oil, Curriers’ Tools, &c, .412 Main Street, (opposite the Bank,) St 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


C. M. & H. M. Warren, 


a of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water-Proof Compo- 
LYE. sition Roofs, and Roofing Materials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in the country who may desire to adopt 
this mode of roofing. 

Office and Manufactory, East side Second Street, between Almond and Poplar, 
St. Louis, Mo. Office Hours from 10 to 11 o’clock A, M. and 4 to 5 P. M. 























Joun How. 
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Jonathan Jones’ : 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Incorporated by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 
pes fall authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors, and 
\ exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 
authorized by law in other States.”,»—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
of theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
correspondence, etc., etc. 

JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
in book-keeping Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathematics—In special charge of com- 
mercial calculations. 

FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esgq., Professor of Commercial Law. 

JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship. 

N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of instruction, and 
all business connected with the above, call at the “Book-keeping Department,”’ 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 


; The St. Louis Union 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 35 Locust Srreer between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 
JOHN D. MPMURRAY. JAMES M. DORMAN. 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


RON Railing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continue to manu- 
facture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plainand Ornamental Iron 
Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- Vaults, Iron Window 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
thing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery, 


SE Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
. pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. _ 


M. Tarver, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Vb. 9T Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 


(TWo DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE.) 
T. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Office—No. 9T Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, — 


Charles & Hammond, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 























St. Louis, Mo. 


Slate Yard. 


JOHN M. CANNON, Slater, 


Wo. 15 and 1T South Sixth street, St. Louis, 

Lemos respectfully inform the public that, having now completed his ar- 
rangements, he is prepared to make contracts for any work in his line. 

He has in his employ practical slaters, and is well prepared to execute in a work- 
manlike manner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted to his care. He keeps 
constantly on hand, and for sale, Welsh slate, ridge tiles, sheet lead, slate flagging, 
te hearths, copper, brass and iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all other 
uticles pertaining to his business. He will strip from roofs, zinc, sheet iron, tin, 
or other covering, and substitute therefor slate. Slate removed from one roof, 
can be used to advantage on another, which is not the case with any other roofing 
material. His terms are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. Apply as above. 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LISRR ATER. 
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M. TARVER & or F. RISK., Editors and Proprietors. 
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TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 





ORR ON er re rer ere rere rarer 


PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 


a ne re rer tre re rer erreurs 


Tue Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected’with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanie Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion < of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the Péspective numbers. 

X ~The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
and the improvement of the intellectual andsocial condition of 
abitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- | 

pumber will be devoted to the adVancement of these 
fémpting to illustrate and give Aireotion to th wipers 
b leading pursuits of the 
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